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Tue SaspatH.—The Sabbath is a most precious boon 
of God to man. It was ordained in the early infancy 
of the human race; in fact, it isan Edeniec institution. 
By the finger of the Almighty it was written in the ta- 
bles of stone committed to Moses amid the thunders 
and earthquakes of Sinai, and was sanctioned by 
the same authority as the other provisions of that in- 
comparable code, and there is no more reason to sup pose 
it will ever be abrogated than the other enactments of 
the Decalogue. The great Teacher recognized its di- 
vine origin and its ever-binding obligation, and his pre- 
cepts and examples were followed closely by the apos- 
tles and early disciples. 

To the Christian it has ever been a day of sweetest 
memories and most joyful anticipations ; it carries the 
soul back tothe pentecostal baptism of fire and the Holy 
Ghost, the glorious morning of the resurrection, and 
the exercise of the creative power of God; it brings to 
the devout soul a foretaste of that rest which remaineth 
for the people of God; amid the delightful associations 
of home its hours are spent in the refreshing medita- 
tions of the closet, or in the sacred services of the sanc- 
tuary where songs of praise and fervent prayers lift the 
soul out of the bewildering scenes of daily life to Pisgah 
heights, where glorious glimpses are caught of the liv- 
ing green fields which smile with so much of loveliness 
in the sunlight of heaven, beyond the river of death. 

We cannot too highly prize the precious Sabbath ; we 
cannot too strenuously insist upon its sacredness; we 
cannot too earnestly and persistently defend it against 
the reckless assaults of crazed brain reformers, shallow- 
minded philosophers, and irreligious professors of the 
so-called liberalism of the present day. 

The men who would do away with the Christian Sab- 
bath of New England, are consciously or unconsciously 
the enemies of mankind; that man is neither a philan- 
thropist, a sound political economist, or statesman, who 
would take from the weary sons of toil this divinely 
appointed respite, and from the Christian believer this 
quiet season of repose, of introspection and worship. 





“Our Dume AnmraALs.”—The first number of a lit- 
tle quarto monthly published by the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has 
been placed on our table. It is entitled ‘Our Dumb 
Animals,” and has for its mottoes, ‘‘ We speak for 
those who cannot speak for themselves,” and— 

“T would net enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners an‘l fine sense, 

Yet waating sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 

There are people—cultivated people—people who 
profess to be Christians—who sneer at the designs and 
objects of such a Society 48 the above, and who think 
that this is bringing humanitarianism to a very fine 
point indeed. And so were the friends of the slave 
sneered at, and the advocates of temperance, and mo- 
rality, and everything of good report. The questions 
which this excellent society intend to bring before the 
public wil range over a much wider field than may be 
supposed, ‘such as why there should be no place in 





Boston off its Common and Public Garden where a 


thirsty animal can get water,—why there should be in- 
spectors of meats in European cities, and none here,— 
why the citizens of this State should be fed so largely 
on the diseased meats of tortured animals, questions of 
paving, and horse cars and steam car transportation, 
all questions relating to the keeping of animals and 
their health, as well as that of those who consume their 
meats or milk.” We are glad to see the subject of the 
transportation of cattle by steam carsis one of the ques- 
tions to be investigated. There is little doubt that this 
is a source of incredible suffering to those poor crea- 
tures. 





Tue Enps or THE EARTH eame together, the 10th 
inst., when the Speaker of the American Congress 
welcomed the ambassador of China, in the presence of 
the represehtatives of our own and all nations. Mr. 
Burlingame occupies an enviable position. He has won 
favor with the Emperor of the East, has greatly affected 
that government with American ideas, and at last has 
been called to represent it at all the courts of Christen- 
dom. His speech had his old felicity of statement, and 
is not too flowery for the ambassador of the flowery 
kingdom. May its best wishes be more than fulfilled. 


Mr. SPEAKER :—On behalf of my associates and myself, I 
thank you for this warm and unusual reception. It transcends 
all personal compliment. It is the greeting of one great peo- 
ple by another. It is the occident and the orient, for the first 
time in electric contact, whose touch makes the whole world 
stir. It is the meeting of two civil nations which have hitherto 
revolved in separate pees Itis a mighty revolution; let 
us hope, sir, that it will go on without those convulsions which 
are too apt to make great changes in human affairs, Let us 
hope that it will be achieved without the shedding of one drop 
of , ome blood. 

We are for peace. We come not with the beat of the drum 
nor martial tread, though representing the latent power of 
eighty millions of men. We are the heralds of will, We 
seek for China that equality, without which nations and men 
are degraded. We seek not only the good of China,but your 
good and the good of all mankind. e do this tn no sentimen- 
tal sense; we would be practical as the toiling millions we 
represent. We invite you to a broader trade, and a more inti- 
mate examination of the structure of Chinese civilization. 
We invite you to a better appreciation of the Inanners of that 
people, their temperance, patience, habits of scholarship, their 
competitive examinations, their high culture, their cultivation 
of tea, and their manufacture of silk; and we shall ask for 
them from you modern science, which has taken its great de- 
velopment within the memory of man, and the hely doctrines 
of our Christian faith. It is for the West to say whether it was 
sincere when it continued for a long time to invite China to 
more intimate relations with it; it is for the West to say 
whether it is for a fuir and open policy, or for one founded on 
prejudice and on the assumption of superiority which is justi- 
fied neither by physical ability nor moral elevation. The peo- 
ple of the United States have responded through their Execu- 
tive, and through this House, and through their Speaker, with 
a unanimity and a nobility of sentiment which makes me 

roud of the civilization in which I was reared, and glad to see 

t passed in review by the scholars and statesmen of China. I 

trust the people of the United States will abide by that senti- 
ment, and I do hope that it is but an earnest of that spirit 
which will meet us on the shores of the distant seas, and on the 
banks of the beautiful rivers which you, sir, have named. 





Tue First Resutt of the Impeachment is seen in 
the refusal of Gen. Buchanan, at Louisiana, to announce 
the election of the State and Municipal officers. This 
delays, and, as far as he can do it, prevents, the 
organization of the State. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Registration appointed by the Constitutional 
Convention announced the result, and Gen. Buchanan 
arrested him for his proclamation. All this distraction 
and injury in public affairs in that State are due to 
Messrs. Chase, Fessenden and Trumbull. This deter- 
mination to resist the will of the people comes from 
their resistance of the will of the people. The Legis- 
lature to be convened the 24th inst. will do what it can 
to save the State from the troublous condition into 
which this escape of the President from his just con- 
demnation has plunged it; that is, if it is permitted to 
assemble. Gen. Buchanan has forbidden this also, and 
Louisiana is thus doubly throttled by the Chief Justice's 
President. 





ANOTHER PRINCE AssassINATED.—The telegraph on 
the 10th brought the report of the assassination of 
Michael, the reigning Prince of Servia, of which coun- 
try he has been the ruler since 1833. Serviaunder this 
prince had made considerable progress toward emanci- 
pating herself from Turkish rule, the Turk abandoning 
all the fortresses in which they had a right to keep a 
garrison in 1867; an annual tribute is now all the con- 





nection, politically, that Servia has with Turkey. The 
Prince was a devoted partisan of Russia. The assassi- 
nation occurred at Belgrade. 


The Prince, while walking through the public park last 
evening, was suddenly attacked by three armed assassins, 
armed with revolvers. He was ‘accompanied by his cousin 
and a daughter of the latter, with his usual attendants. The 
assassins directed their fire promiscuously at the royal party. 
At the first shot the Prince fell and expired immediately. The 
cousin of the Prince was also hit and died in a few minutes af- 
terwards. Wis daughter received a severe flesh wound, but 
was not dangerously injured. One or two of the valets were 
also wounded. The assassins were recognized as three broth- 
ers. One was promeey taken while hurrying from the scene 
of the tragedy, and it is thought that the others will not be 
able to escape. The assassination has produced profound ex- 
citement throughout the couutry. 





The Liberal Christian is affected with the passion that 
usually possesses small and aristocratic families. It is 
searching after its genealogy. It requests Tur Her- 
ALD to assist it in its search by asking of us informa- 
tion as to who is the devil’s father. As one of its most 
distinguished contributors is engaged in writing a his- 
tory of the devil, we refer our friend to him. It is true 
that he denies that the subject of his biography has or 
has ever had existence,—a rather unusual position for 
a biographer to assume concerning the subject of his 
story. But it he faithfully studies his hero he may be 
able to inform The Liberal, not only as to who is its fa- 
ther, but who is its grandfather. He will certainly not 
find that there is no devil, as it teaches, by the odd 
logic that hig, father is the same as the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Creator alike of all souls and 
sins ; or as its own poet hath it, 


“ Good and ill, and joy and moan 
Melt into ene.” 


He will rather find the grandfather, if such there be, 
very like the grandchildren,—the offspring of a per- 
verted free will, a proud, unbelieving heart, and an ir- 
rational reason; elements which in any age or world 
or creature will make a devil of an angel, a hell of 
heaven. 

Cuurcu Epucation x IreLanp.—The Spectator 
pays a high compliment to Irish Methodism when it 
states that only nine per cent. of the Methodist popui.- 
tion is without the rudiments OF education. The Pres- 
byterians have eleven per cent. in the State, and the 
Episcopalians sixteen per cent. The Roman Catholic 
uneducated population is not given, but it is probably 
far up near to the hundred per cent. The emancipation 
of Ireland from its bondage to the Established Church, 
now going forward, will put these educational efforts in 
a more united and prosperous state, and will enable the 
anti-State churches to exercise a yet more controlling 
influence in the renewal of the face of that fair but 
much disfigured land. 





Some Ligut Yet.—We are truly rejoiced that dark- 
ness does not cover ali the land. There are spots of 
light. There is hope, it seems, at least, in one solitary 
heart,—hope and happiness, and light. The follewing 
note needs no comment, although it may need a little 
punctuation. But the writer was evidently too full of 
light and joy to attend to such trifies. Happy creature ! 
We wish our printers would grant us the same indul- 
gence in our effusions. But no; they won't. You 
have the privilege, illuminated mortal. So here you 
revel :— 

to the Editor of the Herald 

T see in your last Coppy you say darkness is all over the land 
I cant agre with you the sun shines in my part of the World 
and rey rhe is glorious Democracy shines enstead of you 
Radicals and the day is coming when we shall shine Briter 
and Briter as the day advances and the poor will not be crushed 
to the earth as they have ben this last 4years by your Negro 
Republicans yotr day is run and your night is far spent 

ABCDEF 





ANOTHER Unton.—The twochief Presbyterian bodies 
after twenty years of separation have arranged to re- 
unite. The decision of the Assemblies is referred for 
confirmation to the synods, but they will probably ap- 
prove the action of that most influential Church, and be- 
come again aunit. It isone of the wonderful auguries 
of the times. The other Presbyterian bodies will fall 
into line, and the divisions ef Christ’s body begin to be 
healed, 








THE TRUE FREEDOM. 
Nature’s wide realm can never disenthrall 
The sin-bound soul,—no sunset tide of light, 


No crimson glory shot from morn’s red wall 
Of fire,—no changes of the day and night. 


For sin’s weird phantoms sweep the restless sea, 
And beckon dimly through each cloudy screen; 

They climb the misty mountains towering free, 
And flit along the landscape’s varied scene. 


They follow fast where crime’s lone wanderers roam, 

O’er mount and sea, or golden island sands; 
Where’er the guilty seul has mae its home, 

Amid the scenes of earth’s serenest lands. 


Thy Truth, great God! can make the spirit free,— 
Free from the bondage of the tyrant, Sin; 

Free to aspire toward purity and Thee, 
Free to do right, and virtue’s crown to win. 


Amid the subtle arts of folly’s clan 
It guides the spirit with unfading ray, 
Through the vast mirror of redemption’s plan, 
Opening the portals of eternal day. 


Tis this that sets the bow on sorrow’s cloud; 
Gives songs of hope in dark misfortune’s night; 
It wraps with faith the martyrs’ fiery shroud, 
And bears him homeward to the realms of light! 





NAPLES. 
BY PROF. F. H. NEWHALL. 


The scenery of Naples and its environs combine the 
beautiful, the picturesque and the sublime, in a manner 
probably unsurpassed in all the world. See Naples 
and die is the proverb, and this wonderful scenery 
furnishes the traveler a series of crowning sensations, 
such as he cannot hope to have realized again. Let 
him not imagine that he has seen beauty in the human 
face and form, the picturesque and fantastic in costume, 
that he knows the richness and melody of the human 
voice till he has visited Naples. Let him not imagine 
that he knows how beautiful a landscape may be until 
he has stood upon the Castle of St. Elmo, and looked 
down upon the broad expanse, green with vineyards 
and olive groves, with orchards of orange and lemon, 
spotted here and there with white towns dazzling in 
the sun; the glorious bay with its blue, heaving bo- 
som, its mountain islands swimming in sunset glory, 
its green curling breakers and flashing lines of foam, 
tweeping round its majestic curve to the far promonto- 
ry where Sorrento nestles on the craggy shore; the 
snowy Appenines girding the horizon to the left, and 
from their steep dazzling wall flashing back the long 
sunset rays, their tops dallying with the clouds so that 
you cannot tell where earth ends and heaven begins, 
while across this wondrous bay, and above the towns 
and vineyards that stand on the ashy and blackened 
graves of ancient cities, the grim volcano, its green 
breast all scarred and charred across by lava streams, 
like a sleepless dragon, keeps watch over all this beau- 
ty, and now and then licks the heavens with its tongue 
of fire, as if to show how easily it could change this 
paradise into a blackened and hideous desert. 

No city in Europe can furnish such contrasts as this. 
Such enchanting melodies mingled with horrible dis- 
cords, such splendor in costume and equipage mingled 
with the ghastliest beggary, such grades and contrasts 
of loveliness and ugliness, of sweetness and nastiness, 
can nowhere else be found as in this wonderful city of 
Naples. 

The pandemonium of sounds that rises from a Naples 
square cannot be set forth in words. Distinguishable 
among all other sounds in pitch and quality is a melody 
which one of my companions has humorously designa- 
ted as the music of the Naples nightingale; not the 
Philomel of poetry, but her ancient critic, the ass. At 
all hours, and in every street and alley, this patient, 
melancholy quadruped sings his song. It is alow, com- 
plaining wail, in which the long-suffering brute seems 
to pour out all his soul, resembling the whoop of the 
whooping-cough mingled with the sound made by a 
woodsawyer in sawing a split stick on which there are 
a multitude of splinters, if increased about a hundred- 
fold. But this is only one performer in the grand con- 
cert of which I speak. Everything that has a voice or 
can make a noise, biped or quadruped, rational or irra- 
tional, seems to be an independent performer, and to 
put forth all its powers. I have paused in a square, on 
my way to breakfast in the morning, and listened to the 
variety of sounds. Donkeys were responding to one 
another on all sides as they staggered under panniers 
of vegetables, while the drivers at their tails shouted 
to them in a voice that might be called a forty-hog-pow- 
er grunt; cocks crowed in the doorways; babies squall- 
ed and mothers screamed at them on the curb-stones ; 
beggars indescribably dirty and ragged, whined at the 
corners; itinerant musicians ground and whistled, 
danced and sung under the windows; hack-drivers 
shouted, dogs barked, newspaper venders screamed, 
while market women with the lungs of amazons, and 
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peddlers of fruit, fish, cheese and all manner of vege- 
tables, kept up an indescribable hubbub of yells. I un- 
derstand now the oratory and opera of ancient and 
modern Italy. I see what the Roman poet meant by 
‘* brazen lungs and an iron voice.” All Naples prac- 
tises elocution, or singing from daybreak till after mid- 
night. My friend, the Professor of Elocution must 
come to Naples before he publishes his treatise. How 
would his heart dance within him to hear the “‘ orotund ” 
of that fig-seller under my window! the ‘ pure tone” 
and ‘* initial stress” with which a certain early cheese 
peddler disturbs my morning dreams, from a distance 
of half a mile! ‘* Hear Naples and die,” should also 
be a proverb. 

Beggary is here a regular institution. The beggar, 
duly licensed and badged, points to the brass plate on 
his coat to show you that he is a regular member of the 
profession. Infirmities and deformities are regular 
stock in trade, paraded in the most public places like 
the choicest goods in the shopkeeper’s show-case. A 
hump-back, club-foot or crooked spine is to a poor fam- 
ily a god-send, a first-class advertisement. Hence some 
of the sidewalks here are perfect bazars of deformity 
and wretchedness. 

Artists and poets have made the world familiar with 
the dark, lustrous eyes and elegant forms of the Italian 
women. Raphael's immortal Madonnas, the Venus of 
Correggio, the Magdalenes and Madonnas of Guido 
Reni and of Carlo Dolce, all were drawn from Italian 
peasant girls; yet while this tropic beauty is rich and 
warm, it is not lasting. It has no depth, no soul. J 
never saw faces so pretty for a photographer’s show- 
case, and I never knew how ugly a woman could look 
in face and form, till I came to Naples. 

Drunkenness is rarely seen here. In fact, while in 
the great cities of England and Scotland I saw drunken 
men and women almost every day, I have yet to meet 
the first drunken man in Italy. If drunkenness exists 
here it is certainly far less public than in the British 
Islands and America. In fact, intelligent Italians claim 
that nearly all the drunkards here are foreigners. 

Licentiousness is systematized, and prcstitution is li- 
censed as in Paris and Berlin. This legal recognition 
of what is squeamishly called the ‘‘ Social Evil” is a 
feature of European society that it would be well for 
American legislators in these days of returning liquor 
license thoughtfully to consider. Licensed prostitution 
is quite a lucrative business onthe Continent. An in- 
telligent German lawyer told me that it was worth 2,000,- 
000 thalers annually to the city of Berlin. It is recog- 
nized in Naples as a profession which has its ‘‘ runners,” 
who advertise it as freely as the agents of the most re- 
spectable business houses. A foreigner cannot take a 
leisurely walk here in the evening without being ad- 
dressed by half a dozen of these filthy wretches in as 
many different languages. Naples swarms with these 
vermin. And the frescoes of Pompeii show that an- 
cient Rome was fairly rotting in corruption. I shall 
have no more sympathy to waste upon the cities that 
were smothered and shriveled by the ashes and lava of 
Vesuvius. They could not have been put to better use 
than to manure the soil for another civilization, which, 
with all its corruption, is an advance upon the heathen- 
ism of the days of the Cesars. The whole peninsula 
needed purification by fire. I begin to understand why 
Paul wrote the first chapter to the Romans. The Goth 
and the Hun and the volcano bave done well. 

Travelers agree that Naples and its environs furnish 
the finest drives in the world. The streets, like those 
of the ancient Roman cities, are paved with large, 
smooth, square stones, over which the wheels roll as on 
a floor. The Naples driver cracks his whip like a pistol, 
and the horses rush up hill and down as if it Were a joy, 
a luxury to outstrip the wind. At certain hours of the 
day the Chiaja of Naples furnishesa grand review. of 
all the different beasts of burden known to Western 
Europe, in ull imaginable varieties of teams, vehicles, 
harnesses and equipments. Noble horses and elegant 
carriages, with harnesses and mountings of silver, 
crowns and coronets on the doors, served by lackeys 
all gorgeous in crimson and gold, alternate with 
carts so coarse and clumsy that they would be scorned 
by a Yankee backwoodsman rich enough to own a 
jacknife, and drawn by horses or donkeys which are such 
sorry caricatures of their species that the boys would 
hoot them out of any American village. Large, black, 
proudly-stepping steeds, bearing their riders like the 
wind sweep past as if they would annihilate by the 
mere atmospheric rush, the little snail-paced donkey, 
not much larger than an overgrown Newfoundland dog, 
on whose back is perched the driver, male or female, 
with legs curled up to keep the feet from dragging on 
the pavement. Then come great white oxen, bitted by 
the nose and driven by ropes tied to their horns; single 
oxen drawing in shafts; teams of cows, harnessed like 
horses or oxen; cows and oxen drawing abreast of 





horses, mules and donkeys; often an oxin the middle, 
a cow on one side, and adonkey onthe other; in a word, 
horses, donkeys, mules, oxen and cows, hitched and 
harnessed together in all imaginable varieties of permu- 
tation and combination. 

And yet none of these strange and ludicrous yarie- 
ties of conveyance are so queer, so peculiarly charac- 
teristic of Naples as the Portici wagon. Ihave often 
seen pictures of this odd compound of horse, harness, 
wagon and humanity which I had supposed to be cari- 
catures, but no picture has ever been made so ludicrous 
as the reality. Take half a dozen men in ragged jack- 
ets and breeches, with dirty cloths wrapped round their 
legs for stockings, tied on with coarse twine from the 
knee to the ankle; add a priest or two in black robes 
and broad-brims, and a couple of friars in ropes and 
brown cowles, dirty and barefoot; then take half a doz- 
en women, in coarse but gaudy dresses, with caps that 
look like large, white napkins folded upon their heads ; 
pack them all in, on and around a seat raised on two 
wheels, two of them dangling from the shafts and four 
Standing up behind, two children extra being packed 
under the seat, and a big boy running behind; imagine 
this mass of humanity thus packed and squeezed, drawn 
by one horse at a high trot, to the music of a whip that 
cracks to the echo, all laughing and jabbering together, 
and you have a Portici wagon. 





SEA-SIDE STUDIES. 
BY HELEN BRUCE. 


Swift rell the years, and seasons almost fly. Before 
we know it now the throng that pours, one tide 
inland and another toward the sea, (making little appar- 
ent difference in the city which it leaves, but crowding 
the places to which it runs,) will have commenced its 
annual flow. Could a friend's advice avail with any of 
that multitude, it should be as follows: Leave fashion 
behind you—go in search of refreshment and real 
pleasure. 

To those who seek the seaboard the advice would be, 
Leave all fine clothes at home. Sea-fog is not good for 
them. Carry with you loose, easy-fitting garments that 
will not fetter you, that you need not fear to spoil, and 
be determined to have wholesome enjoyment, and such 
instruction as you can gain without defeating the end of 
recruiting. The sea is full, crowded full of interest and 
instruction. It is a volume wonderful and fascinating 
as it is vast. It is one department of God's grand 
University,” and by it He educates His children, if they 
have hearts and minds capable of receiving the teach- 
ing. There is a witchery about the sea. The more one 
studies it, the more one wishes to study it. Try it. 
You may seek for sea-mosses, alge. The best time for 
this is after a storm. A few slips off the rocks into the 
water will not injure you. Moss hunting is rare sport, 
but winter is the time to see it in its glory. Winter, 
and on a wild, rocky coast. The very memory of it is 
exhilarating. 

But you may doa little at it in summer, if you are a 
quick worker. Summer mosses must not be made to 
wait. They must be pressed with all rapidity, as they 
decay. Examine them with a powerful lens, and ‘see 
what you see.” How busy and eager are the inhabitants 
of the invisible (because so minute) world! Doth God 
take thought for such mites? "Tis as astonishing as 
the thought of His power to fashion and whirl, in regu- 
lar order, through space, the suns and stars. Yet can 
we doubt it as we gaze? Impossible! He has made 
these plants at once their home and their feod. Doth 
God take thought for ‘hese, and shall we fear, or hope 
that He ever, for a moment, forgets us? Nay. So the 
sea has sent home to us one good lesson already. Sum- 
mer days beside the sea are good to construct aquaria. 
The first step toward making one of these is a good 
tank. This must be opaque on the side next to the sun, 
for it has been well ascertained that the strongest light 
must strike first the lop of the water, or the aquarium 
will not thrive. Now, away to the shore, to gather 
your materials. Let your tank settle for a day or two 
after it is furnished, before you place in it its inhab- 
itants. 

Take plenty of nice sand of the shore for the founda- 
tion of your aquarium. Next, secure your rocks and 
your coral. The search for rocks and mosses and 
shells will interest you much. Being out door will do 
you good, if Nature, not Fashion, is your company. 
Never look to Fashion’s amusements for balm fora 
feeble body or a troubled mind. Out under the blue 
sky, in the sweet air, beside the wide and deep sea, 
your worn heart will expand and freshen and renew its 
joyful youth. Your Dead will seem not lost, your faith- 
less ones not worth a tear, your very piety will grow 
better out of doors, at least it ought to.—But this is a 
digression ;—you want rocks to which plants are thrifti- 
ly growing. Placein your tank no plant without the 
material to which it grew. It will be apt to cause mis- 
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chief. Arrange your rocks and coral so as to form 
shady caves for the accommodation of such creatures 
as shun the light. To obtain rocks with plants grow- 
ing to them, go down at low tide as far as you can. 
The lowest tides are said to be after the full moon. 
You may chisel off parts.of cliffs to which plants grow, 
or you may find rocks of any size sustaining them. 

You need plants enough to keep up a good supply of 
oxygen. With them you may keep the sea anemone, 
an animal, though it looks like a flower; the little scar- 
let periwinkle ; the more common snail, the scallop and 
the muscle, without needing to change the water. 

But if fishes are added the plants are not able to fur- 
nish sufficient air, and the water should daily be 
changed. 

Watch must be kept over the plants and mosses that 
they do not decay. The least bad odor about the tank 
is an omen of evil—make instant search and remove 
the cause. 

It is well to shake your moss-covered rocks well in 
the sea, before placing them in your tank; for they are 
so very populous that you can ill afford to harbor all 
they shelter. Enough will be left after the shaking to 
serve fora study, and to renew the ancient number. 
Snails should never be omitted from an aquarium. They 
are most useful—are both scavengers and providers, 
eating eagerly all decaying substances, and laying 
numberless eggs, which fish consider delicious dainties. 

Allow some of the rocks to rise above the water, that 
such animals as enjoy an occasional visit to the upper 
air may be gratified. 

Care must be taken that the putty with which the 
glass sides of your tank are fastened be well dried, and 
free from strong odor, before water is placed there. 

Do not overstock your tank, or ‘‘ cholera” may come. 
Some possessors of an aquarium have so arranged 
it that there is a constant, even motion of the water. 
This is good, but not easy to be done. There is also 
the contrivaace of a paddle wheel, which imparts to the 
water the motion necessary to the flowering of some 
plants. 

But the simplest form of aquarium, such as any one 
who chooses may have, is amply sufficient for a delight- 
fulsummer study. And any visitor to the sca coast 
whoshould make one once would try it again. 

East Poultney, Vt. 





THEN AND NOW. 


In the early part of 1851, a wayworn colored minis- 
ter, about 50 years of age, presented himself at the 
Methodist Bookstore in Boston. He and his family 
were the slaves of Governor McDowell, of Virginia. 
Upon the death of the Governor, his estate proved to 
be insufficient to pay his debts, and was forced to a sale 
to meet the demands of creditors. Among the assets 
was the family of this Methodist minister, named Othello 
Richards, and the minister himself! It was a great 
grief to the daughters of the old governor to have this 
family separted and sold to strange, and perhaps bru- 
tal masters; but what could be done? Slavery ren- 
dered them simply chattels, and the law knew no mercy. 
They however succeeded in securing an opportunity for 
the old preacher to visit the mercenary North, to at- 
tempt to raise the means of purchasing himself and a 
portion at least of his family, and of obtaining their 
transportation to Liberia. He found friends at the 
bookstore. There was an irresistable pathos in the 
devout old man’s presence, and his story, like hun- 
dreds of others to which we were forced to listen in 
those days, went immediately to the heart. He preached 
for the writer, who was then pastor of what is now the 
“Tremont Street Church. What would its elegant audi- 
ence think now, as the music of its cultivated choir 
dies away, to see a deeply wrinkled, and as deéply 
colored minister of Christ, rise to preach the gospel in 
in its simplest utterances to them ? 

But Christ was with the old apostle, and it was profi- 
table to hear him. He had concluded not to take all 
his family with him, as he distrusted his ability to raise 
the necessary amount of money. But a letter came at 
this time to him which he handed to usto read. It was 
as touching an epistle as a child ever wrote, or father 
received from his daughter, appealing to every tender 
chord of his heart not to leave the country without free- 
ing her from slavery and taking her with him to the 
new Republic. 

We posted the old man off again, and after a few 
months had the satisfaction of counting over the com- 
pleted sum for the redemption of the whole family. 
We make no comment upon the enormous crime in- 
volved in this story; for, thank God! it was then, and 
is not now ; and, indeed, the English language is hardly 
equal to the strain which has been placed upon it to ex- 
press adequate abhorrence of a sin for which there was 
no remission but the shedding of floods of the nation’s 
richest blood. We had a delightful Jetter from the 





grateful and faithful old man, when he was fairly set- 
tled in Africa, and at work as a member of the Liberia 
M. E, Conference. 

Now he writes again, addressing the brother of the 
writer who has been a number of years ‘‘ with the 
Lord,” but who was then in charge of the bo kstore 
upon Cornhill. Those who recollect him will be 
pleased to read his simple sentences, and to learn of the 
present condition of his family. The letter is dated 
at Clay Ashland, Liberia, January 16, 1868. 

‘** After my best love to you and yours, I drop you 
these few lines to inform you of my health, which is 
tolerably good at the present time. I often think with 
great gratitude to my heavenly Father and to you for 
your kindness to me, ef my tour to the East. It was 
at your bookstore that, on my return (from visiting 
some of the churches) I received a letter from my fam- 
ily, informing me of the death of my son James. You 
remember that after I read the letter you asked me if 
my daughter wrote it, and I replied, no, but she dic- 
tated it. You then asked me if I was going to carry 
her to Liberia with me? I replied that I did not know; 
that I did not have money enough to buy her. You asked 
me how much I thought she would cost me? Itold you 
that I thought not less than five hundred dollars. Then 
you advised metotakeatripto Cape Cod, and you called 
in the Presiding Elder that we might converse together. 
By his and your advice I went to Cape Cod, to ‘Cape 
Elizabeth, to Nantucket, New Bedford, and to New 
London. On my return back to Boston, I had upwards 
of five hundred dollars. Then you said—Dear brother, 
you are not ready to go yet; you are going toa new 
country, and you will need all the money that you can 
get. After all the other kindness shown to me by you and 
yours, you took me to a clothes store and bought me 
some clothes. Then you advised me to go to Lowell and 
and Reading, which I did, and met with kind friends 
there. Even at this period I cannot refrain from re- 
turning thanks for this great kindness to me. Please 
give my highest regards to Rey. Bro. Bradford Peirce, 
and to Bro. William Johnson with whom I boarded ; 
to the Bethel preacher, and to Sister Taylor with whom 
I stayed when I came back to Boston, as Bro. Johnson 
had removed to Cambridge. I reached Virginia the 
first of June safe; thank the good Lord! I bought my 
wife and five children for eleven hundred and fifteen 
dollars, and my daughter Caroline, who had written to 
me, for four hundred and seventy-five dollars, on ac- 
count of her being so affectionate to her mistress and 
to the children of her mistress who had died during my 
absence to the North. I got ready to leave for Liberia 
the first day of July, and shipped from Baltimore on the 
fourth. We arrived here on the 27th of August. I 
connected myself with the Conference in 1852 as an ef- 
fective member, but am now superannuated. I have 
lost three of my family since I have been in Liberia. 
My daughter, Eugenia, died ten years ago, shortly af- 
ter she embraced religion. Caroline died April 5, 1866. 
I trust that our loss was her infinite gain. She selected 
her funeral text, ‘I have fought a good fight,’ &c., 
from which Bishop Roberts preached a sermon. My 
dear wife died March 15, 1867. She departed in the 
faith of the gospel. I hope to meet them in the king- 
dom of heaven. I am frequently in the presence of Bro. 
John Seyes. I am in hopes that he will be a great 
blessing to Liberia. And now, dear brother, may the 
God of peace bless you both temporally and spiritually, 
is my prayer for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

OTHELLO RicnarRDs.” 

It will be difficult to disabuse ourselves of the idea 
that the writer of this letter is a man and a brother, 
with as lively sensibilities and as royal a heart as live 
and beat in any human breast. Indeed it is not a little 
difficult to see amy color in the letter, or to avoid feel- 
ing that we are one in ‘‘ Christ Jesus ;” to whose grace 
we commend our brother in the bonds of a common 
gospel. B. K. P. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


The first message we have recorded from Christ's 
lips is thus written: ‘‘From that time Jesus began to 

reach, and to say, ‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.’” Thus he proclaims in the beginning, that 
the great subject of his teaching is the kingdom of God. 
He comes forth in the church of his day as a prophet 
and teacher, with a message from God to man, with 
some burden of the word of the Lord upon him which 
he must utter. There is one subject which is upper- 
most in his mind, in his office, of which he must speak 
first and often, and even make the burden of all his 
words; and that one subject is this ancient article 
of the faith of God’s people, which we have found in 
their creed from the beginning, which they had chanted 
through centuries: ‘‘We believe in the kingdom of 
God which is to come on the earth, when his law shall 
be put in the inward parts, and shall be written on the 
heart.” Jesus takes up this holy desire, this heavenly 
hope, and announces as the subject of his teaching, the 
burden of his prophecy, this kingdom of God. So 
prominent is this in his teachings. His first words were 
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concerning it. And when he opened his mouth for the 
Sermon on the Mount, this kingdom of heaven is his 
subject, his text, all his words are in exposition of this. 
When he sends forth his disciples to speak in his name 
this is his commission: ‘* Go, proclaim the kingdom of 
God.” And they went, repeating his first words: 
“The kingdom of God is at hand.’ And what propor- 
tion of his parables are but efforts in this one thought, 
‘* To what shall I liken the kingdom of heaven ?z itis 
like to the mustard seed ;” ‘ It is like to the leaven hid 
in the meal;” “It is like to a treasure hid in a field” 
‘‘Itis like unto a merchantman seeking goodly pearls ; ” 
‘It is like unto a net that was cast into the sea.” The 
teachings of Christ are sometimes called fragmentary. 
We wonder he did not bequeath to us more connected 
discourses. Why did he not leave us some systematic 
statement of the doctrines he would teach? e have, 
instead, a few words he spake at the marriage feast, a 
few in the home of Mary and Martha, a few in Simon’s 
house, a few with the publican’s, a few with the Syro- 
Phenician woman, a few at the grave of Lazarus. Me 
seems to speak more from mere incitement of sugges- 
tive circumstances than from the impulse of one who 
has a single, all-engaging subject to unfold. But if we 
study faithfully his words we find they are not so de- 
void of unity. We find one subject uniting them all. 
His illustrations would fit in one sermon. His reason- 
ings seldom diverge from one theme. His testimonies 
unite for one conviction, and the one subject given 
unity to his thoughts was—The Kingdom of Heaven.— 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 











MY TIMES ARE IN THY HAND. 


My times are in Thy hand! 
I know not what a day, 
Or e’en an hour, may bring to me; 
But I am safe while trusting Thee, 
== all things fade away. 
All weakness, I 
On Him rely 
Who fixed the earth, and spread the starry sky. 


ag oo are in Thy hand! 
ale carpe | or wealth, 


Corrod ng care or calm repose, 
Spring’s balmy breath or Winter’s snows, 
Sickness or buoyant health,— 
Whate’er betide, 
If God previde, 
*Tis for the best; I wish no lot beside. 
My times are in Thy hand! 


Should friendship pure illume 
And strew my path with fairest flowers, 
Or should I spend life’s dreary hours 
In solitude’s dark gloom,— 
Thou art a Friend 
Till time shall end; 
Unchangeably the same, in Thee all beauties blend. 


My times are in Thy hand! 
any or few my days, 
I leave with Thee—this only pray, 
That by Thy grace, I, every day 
Devoting to Thy praise, 
May ready be 
To weleome Thee, 
Whene’er Thou com’st to set my spirit free. 


My times are in Thy hand! 
Howe’er those times may end, 
Sudden or slow my soul’s release, 
’Midst anguish, frenzy, or in peace, 
I’m safe with Christ, my Friend! 
If He is nigh, 
Howe’er I die, 
’T will be the dawn of. heavenly eestasy. 


My times are in Thy hand! 

To Thee I can intrust " 
My slumbering clay, till Thy command 
Bids all the dead before Thee stand, 

Awaking from the dust. 

Beholding Thee, 


Ww 
With all Thy saints to spend eternity! 


To spend eternity 
In Heaven’s unclouded light! 
From sorrow, sin, and frailty free 
Beholding and resembling Thee ,— 
O, too transporting sight! 
Prospect too fair 
For flesh to bear. 
Haste, haste, my Lord, and soon transport me there! 


Rev. NEWMAN HALL. 





An English journal vouches for the truth of the fol- 
lowing: A few Sabbaths ago, while the minister was 
conducting public worship in one of the West Main- 
land churches, the service was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a goose. The Psalm had just been given 
out, and the congregation were beginning to sing, 
when rthe’ circumstance a’ the attention of the 
precentor, who so far forgot himself that he lost the 
tune. During the silence which consequently inter- 
vened, the minister whispered to one of the office-bear- 
ers to put out the goose. The office-bearer, being ig- 
norant of a bona-fide animal of the species, thought it 
was the precentor that was referred to, and laid hold of 
him with the intention of executing his instructions, 
which he would have done, our correspondent adds, 
had not the precentor made a powerful resistance. 





Fartu,—Take a piecejof wax and a piece of gold of 
the same magnitude; the wax is not valuable with the 
gold; but as the wax hangs at the label of some will, 
by virtue of which some great estate is confirmed and 
conveyed, so it may be worth many hundred pounds. 
So faith considered ogy 2 in itself, doth challenge 
nothing more than other graces, nay, in some sense it 
is inferior, it being an empty hand ; but as this hand re- 
ceives the precious alms of Christ’s merits, and is an 
instrument or channel through which the blessed 
streams of life flow to us from Him, so it doth challenge 
a superiority over, and is more excellent than all other 
graces whatsoever.—Spencer’s Things New and Old. 
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THE HOME TABLE. 


CHILD'S HYMN. 
At night my mamma comes up stairs, 
She comes to hear me say my prayers, 
And while lm kneeling on her knee 
She always kisses lite me. 
Before she takes away the light, 
She tucks the blanket smooth and tight, 
And all around my sleepy head 
She draws the curtains of my bed. 


I heard her walk across the floor, 

And softly shut the nursery door, 

And then L cried with all my might, 

* Good night, my dear mamina, good night.” 
That dear mamma, so sweet and mild; 

L heard her say, “* God bless my child; ” 
And always when she goes away 

‘These are the words I hear her say. 

O what a happy child am I 

Whilst in my little bed I lie, 

Blest by a tender mother’s love, 

Aud by a holy God above! 


CAPELAN-CATCHING IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


> ” * * 


sy the seaside! Itis all seaside here. 
The whole inhabited country is seaside,—over a thou- 
sand miles of it! And what a glorious seaside it is! 
Even in this comparatively small Segment within the 
scope of our vision,—what variety, what beauty,—what 
stern, awful sublimity,—-what rugged, rude grandeur! 
Here, a dark, steep cliff; yonder, a sandy cove; out 
there, a roaring reef; just below, a rock like a church 
spire, shooting up out of the foam; further ddéWn a 
black cavern, where the waves rush in boiling and 
booming with fearful internal thunderings, and then 
belch out choking and hissing and rumbling over the 
stones and pebbles. Further along is the scene of a 
great land-slide—where a large portion of a farmer's 
meadow slipped into the sea one fine morning, and sei 
up for an island on its own base. We are charmed 
with an endless variety of the sublime and fantastic 
strangely mingled in one wild panorama. 

Descending by a zigzag footpath, we reach a mound 
blue, oval and perfectly smooth cobble stones, 
thrown up like a breastwork by the waves during a 
recent storm, and among these stones are ropes of 
dried kelp, brittle mussel shells, spiney ‘* hoes eggs,” 
and sun-dried star-fish, while the black hunting spider 
darts off at our approach like a little shadow. Below 
this barricade of rattling stones, we come upon a land- 
wash of smooth, blue slate-sand, strewn with bunches 
of wet seaweed, like tufts of coarse hair, and perhaps 
one or two transparent molluses, medusa, or jelly fish, 
awaiting the incoming wave to bear them off to their 
native element. On our left, away down the coast, as 
far as the eye can reach, the rugged shore bends in and 
out—one headland jutting out beyond the other till lost 
in the blue haze of the bay. The view on our right is 
bounded by surf-beaten rocks running out to a point 
where they form a dangerous reef, while the entrance 
to the cove is guarded by black flinty sentinels, around 
whose base the yeasty sea is ever swirling and foaming. 

Here, during two or three weeks in midsummer, 
myriads of those delightful little fish called capelan 
(which are peculiar to northern waters) come to 
spawn, recklessly precipitating themselves in piles upon 
the beach, where they are captured in such quantities 
as to be used very extensively for the purpose of fer- 
tilizing the soil. They are a fish bearing a strong re- 
semblance to the smelt, but much more beautiful in 
shape and color,—the back being a deep emerald 
green, and the belly a silvery pearl. Cooked in any 
way they are truly delicious, and it seems a heartless 
piece of extravagant cruelty to use such delicate crea- 
tures for the composition of manure heaps. 

* . a . 

Up beyond the reach of the tide, shallow pits are dug 
into the sand, and edged with a single row of cobble 
stones, and into these the capelan are thrownas they are 
captured. The fisherman stands, immersed to his 
knees, in the water, holding the cast-net in his hands 
and teeth, watching intently the wave that is slowly 
mounting higher and higher, as it moves toward the 
shore. Presently the mass of water points and curls 
and sucks up the foam and sand; and as it hangs, like 
a liquid emerald, its lucent bosom is seen to be teeming 
and sparkling with myriads of tiny fish. For a mo- 
ment the billow seems to bend over, as though admir- 
ing, in the mirror of the shining sands, its own won- 
derful but frail magnificence. For a moment not a 
word or cry or sound escapes any lip; but with bated 
breath and straining eyeball, each individual is wateb- 
ing statue-like for the curling line of foam to precipitate 
itself upon the shore, and go racing and bubbling over 
the pebbles.—One shout, one ungainly motion, and the 
whole army of finny invaders would retreat into the 
deep sea,—hence the need of this extreme caution. 
Quick! There is a roar anda splash and a rush, and, 
like the figures in a tableau, all are changed in a twink- 
ling. The great, green, teeming billow has disap- 
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peared, a dexterous movement has been made by the 
fisher, and now each man is seen emerging from the 
deep dragging over the froth-covered beach, nets ap- 
parently bursting with silvery fish! As the waters re- 
cede, rumbling over the pebbles to form the next wave, 
hundreds of capelan are left wriggling and leaping on 
the sands and in the pools, when the reserve guard of 
women and children scramble in and fill their baskets 
and aprons. 

On moonlight nights the scenes presented along the 
coast, while the capelan-catching is progressing, are 
novel and picturesque inthe extreme; but as a general 
thing the weather at this time is dull and foggy, and 
indeed it is under cover of these humid vapors rolled 
in from the ocean, that the timorous little fish venture 
to approach the shore and deposit their spawn. With 
the precision and regularity of a well-disciplined army 
they advance in compact columns, miles in length, and 
in multitudes beyond computation. The right wing, it 
may be, first touches the shore; then gradually the 
whole line bends in along the coast, but spawning only 
where the sand is fine and the landing easy. In snch 
places, if unmolested, their deposit in a few days be- 
comes sometimes knee-deep. The rear ranks are con- 
stantly harrassed by their inveterate enemy, the cod, 
and very frequently behind these again roll the more 
formidable monsters of the main, potheads, sharks and 
whales. In fact, during what is termed ‘the capelan 
scull,” both land and water—coast and bay—become 
alike singularly animated and remarkably interesting. 
—From ‘Coast Life in Newfoundland,” by Harry 
Bolingbroke. 


COLERIDGE. 


The opinion has been expressed by De Quincey, that 
the intellect of Coleridge was ‘‘ the sublimest and most 
spacious that has yet existed among men.” Yet his 
heart was not inferior to his mind. Yet how profound- 
ly lonely he was! The rich fire of his fancy and the 
futal faintness of his will made the world a dream peo- 
pled with phantoms. He once characterized himself 
as ‘through life chasing chance started friendships.” 
Among the lines he wrote after spending a night in the 
house once occupied by the Man of Ross, we read with 
strong emotion the following: 

* But if like mine, through life’s distressful scene, 
Lonely and sad thy pilgrimage hath been, 
And if, thy breast with heart-sick anguish fraught, 
Thou suaperess onward tempest-tossed in thought, 
Here cheat thy cares; in generous visions melt, 
And dream of goodness thou hast never felt.” 

His dear friend, Charles Lamb, who almost idolized 
him, said ‘* he had a hunger for eternity.” No doubt 
in the immensity of his spiritual isolation from ordina- 
ry minds, when he turned back from bafiled efforts af- 
ter a competent communion, he often felt, 

“So lonely ’twas that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be.” 

Aubrey De Vere, in the fine poem he wrote after the 

death of the Seer of Highgate says ; 
“ And mighty voices from afar came to him; 
Converse of trumpets held by cloudy forms, 
And speech of choral storms. 
Spirit of night and noontide bent to woo him, 
He stood the while, lonely and desolate 
As Adam when he ruled a world yet found no mate. 

Though it is true that Coleridge had a few dear 
friends, he appeared to live a spell, with an enchanted 
barrier about him, His existence was a long soliloquy 
of wondrous richness, wierdly remote from contact 
which other men seem to overhear as unseen listeners. 
He said of himself: ‘* Perhaps never man whose name 
has been so often in print for praise or reprobation had 
so few intimates as myself.” When he died at Highgate, 
after a residence of twenty years, a biographer says, 
‘he was a stranger in the parish, and therefore was in- 
terred alone !"—Alger's Solitudes of Nature and of Man. 


SCRIPTURE ENIGMA, NO. 24. 

I am composed of 33 letters. 
My 1f, 3, 9, 2, 30, 21 was a prophet. 
My 15, 12, 23, 26, 25, 5, 28 was a wise man. 
My 8, 9, 13, 14, 20, 23, was a good man. 
My 33, 30, 25, 27, 20, 28 is a book of the Old Testament. 
My 9, 16 is a town spoken of in the Old Testament. 
My 25, 22, 15, 20, 3 received the tables of the Law. 
My 17, 5, 30, 1 was another good man. 
My 33, 19, 20, 25 was a son of Noah. : 
My 20, 23, 31, 3, 19, 30, 31 was the grandson of Japheth. 
My 23, 26, 29 was the son of Haran. 
My 33, 9, 25, 15, 5, 32 was a strong man. 
My 3, 14, 23, 26, 9, 25 was a fountain near Jerusalem. 
My 9, 18, 1, 20, 17, 33 was visited by Paul. 
My 10, 21, 24 is a pronoun. 
My 4, 11, 15, 21 is a noun. 
My 6, 7, 19, 23, 23, 24 is an adverb. 

Wy whole is found in Psalms. 

GEORGE C, KING. 
Answer to Enigma No. 2. 
* And in his name shall the Gentiles trust.” 





TuHart was a very shrewd way that was adopted in the 
elden time, in Zurich, to test the truth in divorce cases. 
When a couple asked to be divorced on account of in- 
compatibility «f temper, they were first ordered to be 
shut up for a fo."tnight in a single room, and condemned 
to endure each other's society continually. They had 
but one rooam, bnt one bed, but one chair, one plate, 





ong knife w xf ong jerk. In every act each was depend- 
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ent upon the courtesy of the other. At the end of the 
time, if they still desired to be divorced, the request 
was granted, but it usually happened that before the 
time came, sympathy,in misfortune had reconciled them 
to each other. 





Wuat A Littie Girt Drp.—Sarah Colt, a little girl 
eleven years of age, started the Sunday School enter- 
prise in the city of Paterson, N. J., some seventy-four 
years ago. She collected the children of the factories 
and taught them, from Sunday to Sunday, until she had 
as many as sixty under her personal care. This she 
continued for a series of years, until she left the city 
for a season. When she returned she resumed her la- 
bors, and was a teacher ef youth for forty years. She 
is now eighty-five years of age and is still living in Pat- 
erson. ‘These facts were stuted by Rev. Dr. Hornblow- 
er, of Paterson, at a Sunday School celebration there 
on the 8th of May, according to an article in The Ex- 
améiner and Chronicle of May 21st. 


DEBATING is little better than wrestling or boxing when 
done with similar motives and spirit. Most disputants 
are like fighting-cocks, no matter how badly whipped, 
they will probably each go off crowing. 

A CLERGYMAN asked some children, Why do we say 
in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘* Who art in heaven,” since God 
is everywhere? He saw a little drummer who looked 
as if he could give an answer, and turned to him for it: 
“‘ Well, little soldier, what say you?” ‘ Because it’s 
headquarters.” 


CICERO gives expression to a beautiful thought when 
he says, “J go from life as from an inn, not as from 
home.” 





ADDRESS OF THE STATE TEMPERANCE COMMITTEE. 


The State Central Committee chosen at the Delegate Con- 
vention holden at Tremont Temple on the 13th ult.,** to consid- 
er the political duties of the friends of Prohibition at the pres- 
ent crisis,” deem the final adjournment of the present Legis- 
lature a fit ocea- ion for the commencement of the active cam- 
paign against a license liquor traffic. Our enemies have done 
their full share toward producing a healthy reaction in the 
public mind. It remains for us to do ours, and to organize 
victory by earnest work. 

We appeal to our friends in every city and town throughout 
the Commonwealth to commenee at once their preparation for 
the contest. Let Prohibitory Clubs be formed Without delay, 
and reported to the Secretary of our Commiftee at Head Quar- 
ters, No. 50 Bromfield Street, Room No. 8, with a Jist of their 
officers, and be will cause them to be registéred and numbered 
as received. Until other organizations ure formed, your dele- 
gates to the Convention are requested to act as town and ward 
committees. Let it be understood that our organizations are 
open, and that their only purpose is to sweep the present infa- 
mous license law from the Statute Book, and replace it with 
the law of Prohibition. Their re}iance is upon appeals to the 
conscience and judgment of the people, and upon the power 
that eomes from concerted and united action. 

Your attention is requested to the provisions of the license 
law, which, as amended, allow cities and town to vote on any 
day in June, whether licenses shall be granted for the sale of 
liquors to be drank on the premises. 

Pally aware that the protection attainable under this provis- 
ion is specious rather than real, yet it will gain something for 
the cause of decency, and throw some Jight upon the character 
of the issue, and upon the classes by which each side is sup- 
ported. We recommend, therefore, that a meeting be holden 
in every city and town to vote on this question. It will be use- 
ful, not as a battle, but as & reconnoisance. 

In entering upon our work the Committee desire that the 
trumpet call should give no uncertain sound. We wish all to 
understand what we do, and what we do not propose to do. 

And first of the latter. We do not ask the friends of Pro- 
hibition to forma new political party. For no such purpose 
was this Committee chosen. The Convention, all of whose 
proceedings were marked with entire unanimity, did indeed 
give to us power, in a certain contingency, to call a State Con- 
vention for the nomination of candidates in favor of prohibi- 
tion. 

If such a contingency should arrive, the determination of 
the duty of the hour will devolve upon another delegate con- 
vention, but it is our purpose and our immediate work to fore- 
stall the discussion of such a question by an earlier practical 
success, 

And here let us speak with frankness. If we are not to form 
a new party, our work lies within existing organizations. 
Cheerfully recognizing the fact that we have true friends of 
Prohibition in the ranks of the Democratic party, who make 
up in steadfastness what they lack in numbers, yet none will 
more readily acknowledge than they, that the great mass of 
Prohibitionists are to be found in the ranks of the Republican 
party. Asa practical duty the Democrats who are with us, 
retaining and voting their opinions on national questions, and 
abstaining from participation in Republican Conventions, must 
_ in State issues vote for Republican Prohibitionists. We 

ave fuith to believe that the few, but tried and trusty friends 
we have in the ranks of that party, will accept the situation. 

To Republican Prohibitionists we make our most earnest ap- 
peal. The Convention by which we were chosen was largely 
composed of Republicans whe either aided in laying the foun- 
dations of the party, or were among its earliest and firmest 
friends. Whoever else may be false, they will be found true 
to its principles. They do not believe that those who have 
controlled the a Legislature represent the Republican 
party. They have shown no monty with that party during 
a session of more than five months. They owed their election 
in part to the Democratic party, in part to a seeret political or- 
ganization, and in part to the money furnished by liquor ceal- 
ers. Their political allegiance is naturally distributed more 
or less in these directions. No party that permits itself to be 
represented by men who owe such obligations, can long retain 
political power. The friends of prohibition in the Republican 
party, who compose the largest portion of its members, and a 
still larger part of its vital force and moral power, cannot tol- 
erate the dominance of such a faction as we have described 
with any degree of self-respect. Our Convention well resolved 
“that party neutrality on an issue that controls the votes of its 
members is political suicide.” As the Whig party died by ig- 
noring the slavery question, so will any party perish that per- 
sistently ignores a dominant moral issue. 

It is clear to all thinking men that the Republican party, 
must surrender the practical control of the State. government, 
or it must have a detinite policy upon the liquor question. Our 

te aim may be summed up inthis: to place that party 
at its next State Convention, on that platform of Prohibition 
which commends itself to the conscience and judgment of # 
majority of its members. . It must be admitted, that in doing 
this there is some peril; but there is more in neglecting it. 
In behalf of the Committee, 
R. C, Prrman, Chairman, 
H. D, CusHing, Secretary. 
Boston, June 9, 1868, 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE ENACTMENTS—1868. 
We are indebted to the New York Advocate for a concise 
summary of the General Conference Enactments, the more im- 


portant of which, for the information of our people generally, 
we insert below: 


THE FPISCOPACY. 

A seppatien passing the character of all the Bishops was 
adopted. 

The election of a Bishop for any special class of our popula- 
tion was declared unnecessary. 

A resolution was adopted declaring it inexpedient to clect 
any bishop who may not be clothed with full episcopal author- 
ity ~~ eligible to preside in any Annual Conference of the 
Church. 

The Bishops were authorized to apportion the amount to be 
raised for General Conference expenses among the Conferences 
entitled to representation in the General Conference, according 
to their best judgment of their ability to meet the same, and to 
notify the suid Conferences of the sum apportioned to them at 
their sessions in 1871. 

It was declared inexpedient for a Bishop presiding at an An- 
nual Conference to render formal decisions of questions of law 
presented on fictitious cases, and where the subject is not in- 
volved in the proceedings ay and it was directed that 
oe decisions should not entered on the Conference jotr- 
nals. 

The Bishops were granted permission to appoint preachers 
hereafter as Chaplains to reformatory, sanitary. and charitable 
institutions, to prisons, and in the army and navy. 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT. 

One Book Committee of fifteen persons was appointed whose 
relation shall extend to all the publishing interests hitherto in 
the hands of the Committees of the Book Concerns at New York 
and Cincinnati. The several Annual Conferences were divided 
into fifteen districts, for representation severally on said Com- 
mittee. 

Two Assistant Agents of the Book Concern at New York 
were provided for, one of whom shall make his residence at 
San Francisco, 

The Book Agents of New York were authorized to establish 
a daily journal during the interval of the General Conference 
if it shall be found practicable. 

The Book Agents were requested to publish our Book of 
Discipline in a much cheaper form than any of our present edi- 
tions. 

The Agents of the Book Concern were authorized to furnish 
gratuitously tosuch superannuated or supernumerary preach- 
ers and the widows of such as have died in the work, as share in 
the dividends of their respective Conferences, one copy of such 
cburch paper as they may prefer, 

NEW METHODIST BUILDING. 

Resolutions were adopted by acclamation favoring the erec- 
tion in New York city of a commodious building for the ac- 
commodation, under one roof, of the Book Concern, Missionary 
Society, and other connectional institutions, and a commission 
was appointed with full power to make the soueaney urchase 
of suitable grounds, and erect thereon a suitable building, at a 
cost not to exceed one million of dollars. 


7 ANNUAL CONFERENCES. 


The Bishops were authorized, if in their en, meme the in 
terests of the work shall require it, to organize new Confer- 
ences in the South, also in Territories in the United States 
not now included in other Annual Conferences, and also to 
divide Conferences which have been formed in the South, at 
any time before the next session of the General Conference ; 
provided that two thirds of such Conference or Conferences 
shall agree to such division, 

It was made the duty of the Annual Conferences to make 
arrangements for raising the amount apportioned for General 
Conference expenses, and it ordered that any Conference fail- 
ing to do so shall forfeit all claim for the expenses of its delega- 
tion. 

The Presiding Elders were authorized to fix the seats of cer- 
tain Conferences, in cases where no other provision in the 
matter has been made. 

Supernumerary preachers living without the bounds of the 
Conferences are placed under the same rules as the superan- 
nuated with regard to Church trial. 

All action of the General Conference of 1864 restricting or 
purporting to restrict the rights and privileges of the Annual 
Conferences which the Bishops were authorized by the said 
General Conference to form within the United States and Ter- 
ritories, was repealed, and the provisional delegates of those 
Conferences admitted to full membership in the General Con- 
ference. 

A resolution was adopted instructing the Secretaries of An- 
nual Conferences to forward to the Secretary of the General 
Coeenss certificates of the election of General Conference 

clegates, 


A resolution was adopted declaring that, in the opinion of 
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in the South, and in other parts of the country, all the travel- 
ing preachers were earnestly requested to give special atten- 
tion to the collections for our Sunday School Union, and the 
claims of that indispensable and useful society were commend- 
ed to the enlarged liberality of our people. 

A resolution was adopted, providing that Sunday School 
teachers shall be nominated by the Superintendent, with the 
concurrence of the pastor, on their entering the school, and 
elected by the Society one month subsequently. 

Various modifications in the constitution of the Sunday 
School Union of the Church were adopted. 

BAPTISM. 

A resolution was adopted declaring that re-baptism, whether 
of those baptized in infancy or adult age, is entirely inconsis- 
tent with the nature and design of Baptism, us set forth in the 
New Testament. 

The Discipline relating to baptized children was so modified 
as to embrace the following: Whenever they shall have at- 


-tained an age sufliciept to understand the obligations of re- 


ligion, and shall give evidence of piety, they may be admitted 
into full membership in our pred 5 on the recommendation of 
aleader with whom they have met at least six months in 
class, by app assenting before the church to the baptismal 
covenant, and also to the usual questions on doctrine and Dis- 
cipline.” 

EDUCATIONAL. 

A Central Educational Board or Bureau was organized en- 
titled “the Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” with a Board of fifteen Trustees to administer the 
Centenary Educational Fund, and the Sunday School Educa- 
tional Fund. 

LAY REPRESENTATION, 

A report on the subject of lay representation was adopted, 
expressing concurrence with the General Conferences ot 1860 
and 1864 in “a willingness to admit lay delegates into the Gen- 
eral Conference whenever the people desire it,’ and recom- 
mending a “ plan” to the godly consideration of our ministers 
and people. 

OUR SOUTHERN WORK. 

The Missionary and Church Extension Societies were re- 
quested to render such special aid to church building enterprises 
in the Southern States as the Bishops and said Sucieties shall tind 
practicable. 

A liberal system of tranfers of suitable ministers to our 
work in the South was recommended. 

It was resolved that “the maintenance of training and the- 
ological schools in the South for the preparation of persons for 
the work of teaching and preaching in that region deserves 
the sympathy and co-operation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and we commend said object to the liberality of our 
people, and specifically to the generous aid of our missionary 
and educational societies.” 

The Tract Society of the M. E. Church was recommended to 
issue a series of tracts suited to our Southern work, for circu- 
lation in that part of our connection. 

An important report was adopted giving the views of the 
General Conference on the subject of the alleged seizure of cer- 
tain church property by our preachers and members in the 
South. 

BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

Numerous provisions were made for securing the aid of the 
whole church in supporting the Church Extension Society, 
among them one stating that “ it shall be the duty of each Pre- 
siding Elder to bring the subject of Church Extension before 
the Quarterly Conference of each circuit and station within his 
district at the first Quarterly Conference in cach year; and 
said Conference shall appoint a —. of not less than 
three nor more than five, of which the preacher in charge 
shall be chairman, to be called the Committee on Church Ex- 
tension, whose duty it shall be to aid the preacher in charge in 
carrying into effect the plans of the Parent and Conference 
Boards, and securing liberal contributions in aid of the Church 
Extension Society; and the Presiding Elder shall inquire, in 
the third Quarterly Conference, what has been done for the 
cause of Church Extension.” 

The organization of the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church was approved, and commended to the 
confidence and aid of the ehurches; the Conferences were 
recommended to place the Society on their lists for collections ; 
and the Bishops were authorized to appoint traveling preach- 
ers as agents, 

RELATIONS WITH OTHER CHURCHES, 

That part of the Discipline relating to the reception of min- 
isters from other Christian churches was materially changed, 
the new provision declaring that if they come to us properly ac- 
credited from any branch of the Methodist Church, or from 
any church agreeing with us in doetrine, they may be received 
either as local or itinerant ministers according to such creden- 
tials, by giving satisfaction to an Annual or Quarterly Confer- 
ence of their literary qualifications and of their willingness to 
conform to our church government and usages ; also that those 





the General Conference, Vermont Conference should embrace 
the entire State, and recommending the brethren on the Ver- 
mont territory now in the Troy Conference to consent to such 
arrangement at the next General Conference. 


MISSIONS. 

Allacts of former General Conferences restricting the pow- 
ers of Mission Conferences were repealed. 

The Mission Conferences of Liberia, Germany and Switzer- 
land, and India, were declared to be Annual Conferences, en- 
dowed with al! the rights, privileges, and immunities usual to 
Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States of ‘America, It was also resolved that the ad- 
ministration of the missionary interests of these Conferences 
shall be under the same regulations as heretofore. 

It was ordered that hereafter the missionary contributions of 
the Sunday Schools shall be reported in a separate column in 
the Annual and General Minutes. 


PRESIDING ELDERS, 

The Discipline was so changed as to give Presiding Elders 
the power to appoint a person to preside in a Quarterly Con- 
ference in their absence. The _— so appointed must be 
esate with the district in which the Quarterly Conference 
is held. 

QUARTERLY CONFERENCES. 


The Discipline was so amended as to strike out the provision 
making members of ** Mission Committees” members of Quar- 
terly Conferences. 

A resolution was ee giving the Quarterly Conference 
the power to order the names of persons who habitually 
neglect the means of grace to be returned as withdrawn; but 
the person so declared withdrawn shall have the privilege 
of appeal. 

A new form for Pastors’ Reports to the Quarterly Conference 
was ———. 

Provision was made for the continuance in office, until the 
next amateg Quarterly Conference, of all the Stewards in case of 
the union of two charges in one Quarterly Conference. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The work of the Sunday School department was so divided 
as to provide for the election of two Editors, one to edit the 
Sunday Schovl Advocate and Sunday School library books 
and be Secretary of the Tract Society; the other to edit the 
Sunday School Teacher's Journal and books of Instruction, 
aul be Secretary of the Sunday School Union. , 

Iu view of the pressing of our Sunday §ghool work 





isters of other evangelical churches who may desire te 
unite with our church, may be received as deacons or elders, 
on condition of their taking upon them our ordination vows, 
without re-imposition of hands, if they shall give satisfaction 
to an Annual or Quarterly Conference of their being in orders. 
and of their agreement with us in doctrines, in discipline, and 
usages; provided the Conference is also satistied with their 
gifts, grace, and usefulness. ' 


MISCELLANBOUS. 

Several verbal changes were made in the Ritual for the ded- 
ication of churches and for the burial of the dead. 

A resolution was adopted recommending all our people to 
take part in the public worship of God, first in singing, second- 
ly in prayer, by the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer along with 
minister, in the scriptural attitude of kneeling. 

A Supernumerary preacher was defined to be *‘ one who, be- 
cause of impaired health, is temporarily unable to perform ef- 
fective work.” : 

High-toned and out spoken resolutions on the subject of tem- 
perance were adopted. 

A constitution for the Church Extension Society was adopt- 
ed, containing numereus important provisions. 

Various verbal modifications of the last two paragraphs of 
the Ritual relating to the Lord’s Supper were made. 





: OUR BOOK TABLE. 

FARADAY AS A Discoverer. By John Tyndall. New 
York: Appleton & Co. This “ memoir,” as the prefatory note 
informs us, “ embraces two discourses on Faraday, delivered at 
the Royal Institute of Great Britain, on January 17th and 24th, 
1868.” It is embellished with two admirably executed like- 
nesses of the great chemist. All who wish to know what Far- 
aday did for one of the most useful of the sciences, will be 
pleased to possess this little volume. 

VATHEE: AN ARABIAN TALE. By William Beckford, esq. 
With Notes, Critical and Explanatory. New York: James Mil- 
ler. Byron’s well-known lines written at Cintra, 


“There thc=, too, Vathek, England’s wealthiest son, 
Once formed thy paradise,” &c., 


have done more té keep this tale in print than the vitality of 
the genius that inspires it. If The Arabian Nights had 
never been written, this tale of Vathek would hold a high—if 














not the highest—place among fictions founded upon the dreamy 
romantic incidents of Eastern life. Itis as good an Oriental 
story as could be written by a European—an Englishman; and 
it is so, because the author was himself in his disposition, bis ec- 
centric taste and his immense wealth as much a“ grandsen of 
Haroun Al Raschid,” as the hero of his narrative. This edi- 
tion contains a sketch of the singular life of Beckford. 

CrEcIL’s Book oF Brasts. By Selim H. Peabody, M.A. 
Chicago: Clarke & Co. For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Price $1.25. The dedication of this beautiful and instructive 
work is, “* To Grace and Cecil, and to such thoughtful Lads 
and winsome Lasses as learn from all that lowliest creep, or 
loftiest soar, alike, lessons of order, beauty, wisdom and love.” 
This tells all. The book is well illustrated, and will prove im- 
mensely attractive to the lads and lasses above mentioned. 

Tne Best THinGs. By Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. New 
York: Carters. Another beautiful book for the thoughtful 
and winsome; and the reading of which will help to make lads 
und lasses winsome and thoughtful, which they can never be 
unless they strive to have and to do “the best things.” But 
old as well as young may find a fund of suggestive reading in 
this handsome volume. 

FARMING FOR Boys, &c. By the author of “Ten Acres 
Enough.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. The imprint of these 
celebrated Boston publishers is a sufficient guarantee for the 
merit of any work. This seasonable book is as interesting asa 
story as it is valuable and instructive as a practical work on 
the noblest and the first of all arts. We wish our boys all over 
the land may be able to read and grow wise over these pages, 
and thus inspire them with a love for tilling the soil,—such a 
love as would keep them and their sisters on the dear old 
farms, and not abandon the paternal acres to the Goths and 
Vandals. The illustrations in this book are exquisite. 

Bessie IN THE Crry. By Joanna H. Matthews. New 
York: Carters. For sale by Gould & Lincoln, Boston. We 
sometimes feel qualms of conscience in tantalising children 
with descriptions of the many beautiful books which are writ- 
ten for their delight and profit, because nothing but the inex- 
haustible pocket of a millionaire could possibly keep pace with 
the fecundity of the press; and Wwe know it must be distress- 
ing to a poor man with a large family of boys and girls (there 
are such families yet in America) to hear a continual whining, 
“Papa, please buy me ‘Farming for Boys;’ ‘ Father, please 
don’t forget ‘ Cecil’s Beasts;’ ‘ Pa, I say, Pa! Pa! Pa! oh, do 
get me ‘ Bessie in the City, Carrie Jones got it, and she says its 
a delightful book.’” And soon. Why, it’s enough to drive a 
man distracted, with flour seventeen dollars a barrel! And 
yet here comes another little one asking for “ Dolly’s Christmas 
Chickens,” by the author of “ Little Kitty’s Library;” and an- 
other cries out for “* Maggie and the Sparrows,” by the same 
author and publishers as “ Bessie in the City.” Then a plaintive, 
pleading voice asks for ‘“‘ Watehwords for Little Soldiers,” one 
of the prize stories of the Boston Sunday School Society, and 
for sale by A. Williams & Co., whose attractive window, 100 
Washington street, has always a ring of admirers. Another 
young voice shouts out for ‘“‘ The Butterfly Hunters, by Helen 
8. Conant, and published by Ticknor & Fields; and really we 
dou’t wonder this charming work is demanded so eagerly. 
Papa must get this surely, as the butterfly season has fully ar- 
rived. That’s a knock-down argument; yet we hope our young 
friends won't be too eager to knock down those beautiful “ wing- 
ed flowers ”—they feel a crushed wing ora broken leg—depend 
on’t. The mysterious “ A. L. 0. E.” is always good and always 
welcome ; and we know that this author’s “ Living Jewels,’ 
published by Carters, and for sale by Gould & Lincoln, will be 
enshrined in many a home casket. And now, in bounces a 
rosy lad, almost out of breath—fresh from the playground, 
shouting for “ Ragged Dick,” by Horatio Alger, jr., and pub- 
lished by Loring, whom everybody in Boston,—and we don’t 
exactly know how many out of Boston,—is very familiar with. 
“ Ragged Dick” vividly portrays Street Life in New York, 
and is an additional confirmation of the theory that Rags are 
born of Rum and Vice. And this remark about Rum, leads us 
to mention for the benefit of the distressed parent and all others 
that wish to avoid a worse distress than clamoring for books, 
namely, clamoring for bread,—that M. H. Sargent, 13 Corn- 
hill, has for sale * The Old Brown Piteher,” and other tales, 
by the author of “ Susie’s Six Birthdays,” and “The Temper- 
ance Doctor,” by Mary Dwinell Chellis,—all excellent Temper- 
ance Stories of the New York National Temperance Society. 
“Uncle Timothy; or, Our Bible Class,” by Mrs. C. F. Cerbin, 
published by Clarke & Co., Chicago, and for sale by all booksel- 
lers at $1.25 per copy,—an interesting, well-written and good 
told tale, winds up our list of juveniles for this week, to the in- 
finite relief of the distressed father as well as critic. 

There is the usual amount of works of fiction and historico- 
fiction on our table. “Stephen Lawrence, Yeoman,” by Mrs. 
Edwards, Sheldon, New York, is elegantly illustrated, and il- 
lustrative of certain phases of English Life. “ Beaumar- 
chais ” is an Historical Nove!, by A. E. Brachvogel. Iustrated. 
Published by Appleton &Co., New York, and for sale by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. We are also indebted to the same firms 
for *“* John Milton and his Times,” another Historical Novel, 
by Max Ring, translated from the German by F. Jordan; 
“Not Wisely, but too Well,” by the author of “ Cometh up as 
a Flower;” “Old Mortality” and “The Black Dwarf,” and 
“ Little Dorrit” and ** The Uncommercial Traveler,” of the 
cheap edition of Dickens’ Works. From E. P. Dutton & 
Co. we have “ A Lost Name,” by J.S. Le Fanu, Harpers, 
and “* Love or Marriage,” by W. Black. 

We call attention to the advertisement of Little, Brown & 
Co., in reference to the work just published by them, entitled, 
“The Modern Representations of the Life of Jesus.” This 
work consists of four discourses delivered before the Evan- 
gelical Union of Hanover, Germany, by Dr. Gerhard Ublhorn. 
We shall take an early opportunity of reviewing this little vol- 
ume; in the meantime we judge it to be one of the ablest and 
keenest criticisms on the writings of Renan, Strauss and others 
of that school, that has yet appeared. The book has been ad- 
mirably translated by Charles E. Grinnell, and there is little 
doubt that it will create a most extensive and profound intere 
est among almost all classes of readers, 
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TERMS, $2.50 per year. Clergymen, $2.00—in ad- 
vance. 


To READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. All leaded articles, not credi- 
ted to other jourvals, are original. 

Articles published with the names of the authors are not necessarily 
expressive of the views of this journal. 


Kvery article must be accompanied by the name of the author, for the 
use of the editor, not for publication. 


Obituaries must be sent within three months of the deaths of the per- 
sons described; marriages and deaths within three weeks of their occur- 
rence. 


ON THE PACIFIC TRAIL. 

‘** All aboard for the Rocky Mountains,” passed from 
lip to lip in the Northwestern Depot at Chicago, as a 
company of thirty ministers assembled in one of Pull- 
man’s splendid palace cars, en route for the present ter- 
minus of the Pacific Railroad. ‘* Palace car ” is not ex- 
travagantly named. Its sumptuous array of carved 
work and tapestry, its drawing-rooms, with their lounges 
and yelvet chairs, and its whole equipment, such as our 
Eastern roads, with their short trips, do not bring into 
existence. ‘The boats on Long Island Sound and the 
North River are the Eastern floating palaces that 
scarcely excel these flying palaces of the West. 

In our party are found two bishops, two secretaries 
of the General Conference, a ** heap” of doctors, edi- 
tors, reporters, and the best of fellows. We move 
fleetly across the cultured levels of Illinois, *with its rich 
rolling prairies already ** buckled in the belt of rule,” 
the fair plains feneed, ploughed, planted, and rejoicing 
in the already springing corn and well advancing wheat. 
Though but few towns are fuund on this road, yet their 
germs exist, and will ultimately line the whole dis- 
tance with as beautiful clusters of human homes as New 
England delights in. 

THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
is approached by low marshes running back for miles 
from the bank. Over these long swamps, filled with 
amphibious trees and shrubs, the railroad passes on tall 
piers, and reaches the gulf-like river. An island in its 
centre here breaks up its breadth; but with this inter- 
vention the space is twice as broad as the Nile, though 
here more than two thousand miles farther from its 
mouth than that river at Cairo. The. grandeur of the 
stream is awe-inspiring. It reminds one of Homer's 
** ocean-stream” as it sweeps forward with a majestic 
fullness that becomes the continent itirrigates. Twenty - 
three thousand miles these waters and their tributaries 
flow, adistante only two thousand miles short of encom- 
passing the earth. ‘Truly it may well hold up its head 
by the side of the Gulf Stream, for it is hardly less in 
length, and not lessin influence. In the darkness, 
IOWA 

is lost to view, save as the moon of June irradiates its 
luscious greenness with her beauty. A night's run car- 
ries us only half way through her territory, and we 
ride till 3 o’clo¢k the day following through some of the 
most exquisite landscapes the world contains. But lit- 
tle of it has felt the touch of the plough. Millions of 
acres roll and swell in oceans of richest verdure, un- 
fenced, unscarred, unowned. For scores of miles on 
every side the horizon encompasses the most magnifi- 
cent scenery we ever saw, and more than we ever 
dreamed of seeing. The tameness of flat prairies is 
relieved here by waves that are not tossed in anger, but 
roll in softness. No wrath is here, no terror, no death, 
such as always underlies the ocean vision ; but paradise, 
sinless, serene, eternal! Is death or sin a dweller 
here? Is not this the primal Eden waiting the primal 
holy ones? Can heaven be lovelier or purer? Is not 
this the new earth prepared for the new man? Alas 
that sin and death are to enter and possess it with the 
man that is! Alas that this fairest symbol of the heav- 
enly country is to be wet with the tears of sorrow, echo 
with the words of iniquity, and open to receive the dead 
in its embrace!’ But it is also to be the seat of grace. 
Christ will here walk and talk with his disciples, and 
Edenie communions of God with his children again 
return. 

No prospect of Europe, probably none in the world, 
compares with this. The fields of Germany and Bava- 
ria are thin and mangy-looki-g beside this super- 
abounding richness; while all other lands are pinched 
in comparison with this astonishing magnificence of 


space. We are well aware that this sounds like extray- 
agance. So did every speaker's rapturous words, in 


our company, who saw it. World-wide travelers sur- 
rendered all the conceits of travel, and gave these vis- 
tas of verdure the unquestioned supremacy over all 
lands. 

Through such ‘splendor of greenness” we ran for 
twenty hours, till bluffs began to enclose us, the river's 
bottom to receive us, and far away, glittering on a hill- 





top, the Capitol of 
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NEBRASKA, 
in the growing, famous city of Omaha, shone upon us. 
How the city and its State compares with its forerun- 
ner, must be kept for another number. On the top of 
the Rocky Mountains, in a city of several hundred in- 
habitants, and about a hundred houses, not yet twenty 
days old, with bands and dances and gambling hells in 
full blast at this midnight hour, we repaint that sweet 
Iowa picture, and bless the Lord of so beautiful an 
earth and more beautiful heavens, the last supremely 
blessed, because therein dwelleth the Lord our right- 
eousness. Here too he dwells, as his disciples felt to- 
night, while they sang and talked and prayed with a 
wild-looking but attentive body of men gathered from 
the ends of all the earth. The Lord make their hearts 
fruitful of all of good as this well-watered garden of 
the mighty West. 





PAIN IN DYING---MADAME SWETCHINE. 

Madame Swetchine’s ‘* Life and Letters” is one of 
the most interesting and suggestive books of aur times, 
notwithstanding its Roman Catholic aspect. Her 
change from the Greek to the Latin Church was per- 
haps no disadvantage, for the former is the more dete- 
riorated form of Christianity. She was indisputably a 
devoutly sincere convert, and withal a weman of extra- 
ordinary intellect. A considerable book of ‘* Maxims,” 
not unworthy to be ranked with Rochefaucauld, or La 
Bruyére, might be compiled from her letters. 

Among the many suggestive things in the volume is 
the narrative of her death by the Count de Falloux, in 
a letter to the Count de Montalembert. It affords 
another proof, in addition to the mavy given by Brodie, 
and other medical authorities, that the supposed suffer- 
ing in death—L‘agonie, as the French rame it—is an 
illusion. ‘* As the day wore on,” says the count, ‘* her 
sufferings became greater.. Towards 4 o'clock the suf- 
fucation assumed the form of actual convulsions, Our 
dear sufferer allowed us for the first time to place her 
in an arm-chair; but presently started up, with an ago- 
nized face, throwing aside all the clothing whieh 
weighed upon her chest, and uttering -hoarse, dis- 
tressing sounds, which seemed like the final struggle.” 
A tragic and almostterrific picture this—a truly ‘* dread- 
ful state,” as the writer says; and then all the attendant 
scenes, as narrated,—the haste for the physician, and 
for the priest, the administration of ‘* extreme unction,” 
—that sad last rite of the Papal Church, giving final 
hope to the dying, and extinguishing it in the living ;— 
the sobs of the attendants, as the priest and the victim, 
apparently wrestling with agony and terror, cried out, 
**Ora pro nobis!”—all make a picture too painful to 
contemplate, notwithstanding the mysterious fascina- 
tion of scenes of horror. To readers who can recall 
similar death scenes, among endeared kindred, perhaps 
even the dearest, the page becomes illegible. We could 
recall at least one such memory, which all the reasoning 
of Brodie had not relieved, and we closed the book. 
This accomplished woman had been one of the noblest, 
purest, saintliest, in the modern life of France; her in- 
telleet was lofty, and singularly masculine; she had 
aever shown weakness of nerve or will; for weeks 
she had been really dying, with a truly sublime great- 
ness of soul, a perfect moral beauty ;—had the * king 
of terrors” at last overpowered her, and was this to be 
the fearful climax of the hitherto heroic and beautiful 
example ? 

She was dying of dropsy ; ‘‘ deep incisions ” were now 
hastily made by the physician; the harrowing scene 
continued most of the day, but by night ‘‘ the suffoca- 
tion sensibly diminished, and the effusion of water on 
the brain was arrested.” She was herself again, and 
could converse with her attendants the nextday. And 
now a singular and most relieving revelation followed, 
one that should comfort all sympathetic witnesses of 
similar scenes. ‘Saturday morning she said to me,” 
writes the count, ‘**‘ Yesterday is a blank tablet for me. 
( can recall nothing of those twenty-four hours. Even 
this morning I have but fragments of ideas.’” A visitor 
remarked to her, ‘* Do you know that yesterday you re- 
ceived extreme unction?” She replied very calmly, 
‘I did not know it; why did they not tell me sooner?” 
She had, in fact, been unconscious of the whole scene 
which had smitten physician, priest, and all the house- 
hold with inexpressible terror. She was indeed dying, 
and gradually sunk away, but with the serenity and 
beauty of the setting sun—without even a memory of 
the apparently frightful crisis. 

We have cited this interesting fact because we believe 
it will be consoling to not a few of our readers. There 
are few families that do not, sooner or later, need the 
relief it suggests; it is not improbable that to most of 
the households to which this paper comes, this brief ar- 
ticle will be more acceptable thay anything else, all 
else, in our colamns? For what one has not some 
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Medical science is rapidly accumulating most com- 
fortable evidence that the apparent suffering of death is 
but automatic, is unconscious. The electrician can by 
the touch of two slight wires throw the utterly dead 
body into contortions of apparent agony, tenfold more 
frightful than any ever seen on death-beds. The ner- 
vous and muscular functions may thus be mechanically 
exaggerated, even to a sort of preternatural frenzy, 
when not only consciousness, but life itseif is entirely 
absent. The epileptic sufferer falls and writhes in con- 
vulsions, butrises again without having suffered a pang. 
We have almost innumerable instances of drowning, 
where, after consciousness was entirely gone, and all 
the apparent struggling agony over, life has been 
resuscitated; and there has perhaps never been a 
single example in which all the experience of the vic- 


] tim, down to the moment of the cessation of conscious- 


ness, was not only unpainful, but even singularly agree- 
able. The only suffering known in such cases is in the 
restoration of consciousness. 

Generations ago, quaint but thoughtful old Montaigne 
saw into the real fact of this question about suffering in 
death, and wrote an essay to correct the painful delu- 
sion of the world respecting it. He had tested it by 
experience. Riding over his premises, he was thrown 
from Itis horse, and carried home to his castle by his 
peasants, apparently dying. His chamber was thronged 
by his family, who gave way to violent sobs and cries, 
for apparently he was expiring with terrible agony and 
convulsion; but he was really rapt, meanwhile, in 
sweet, languid reveries. The outcries around his bed 
awoke his consciousness, and he exclaimed, with sur- 
prise, ‘* Why have you disturbed my beautiful dream ? ” 

«“*O, how sweet it is to die! No one can know how 
sweet it is to die,” said another dying and noble woman 
(Madame de Sainte Clair), mentioned in these Memoirs 
of Madame Swetchine. The great surgeon and philos- 
opher, Hunter, died with similar language upon his lips. 
One thing may be finally affirmed, on this intensely in- 
teresting subject—that of all these examples (and they 
are, we repeat, almost innumerable) of arrested disso- 
lution, of restored consciousness after what woulqhave 
been its termination, had it not been for some special in- 
tervention—of al] these examples in drowning, capital 
executions, or disease, there is scarcely one on record 
that does not confirm the consolatory lesson of Madame 
Swetchine’s case. 





, METHODISM AGAINST PAPACY. 

The question as to the duty of the Christian churches 
of the United States, in view of the contingency 
which is probable to result from the introduction of the 
Pope and the Papal See into this country, is one of 
great importance. We cannot answer for other churches 
of sister denominations, but we can advise, with all 
plainness, with the members of our own Methodistic 
communion. We bid our sister churches of Evangeli- 
cal, Protestant faith God-speed in every endeavor to 
build themselves up in lively faith, holy, well-directed 
effort and increased membership; and give them also 
the right hand of fellowship, and with it our heart, in 
their efforts for the protection and defense of our com- 
mon Protestantism. 

As Methodists we must, however, look at our work, 
and the materials at our hand for its accomplishment, 
and then study how we can make our appliances the 
more ready and available. Without a thought of un- 
charitableness, or a desire to possess, or be charged 
with possessing a particle of the spirit of bigotry, we 
claim for our doctrines a thorough evangelism, simplici- 
ty, and an adaptation to the popular heart and mind. 
We neither stumble over the inconsistencies which come 
with ‘* the secret decrees ” of Calvinism, and its eternal 
election and reprobation philosophy, which to us is akin 
to fatalism, requiring a stretch of faith which staggers 
human reason by the violence which it commits upon it ; 
nor do we run to the still more absurd dogma, born of 
Romanism itself, that by good works or penances, the 
soul merits the favor of God and life eternal. Neither 
do we offer the perfect example of a mere man, as the 
highest impulse and inspiration of religious faith and 
action. Neither are we the believers in, or promulga- 
tors of the doctrine of the exclusiveness of any church 
form, or priestly ordination, or particular modus of wor- 
ship or ordinances. God has cast our faith in the larger 
mould of a biblical interpretation of the spiritual teach- 
ings of thesdivine Saviour. The sun of our doctrine 
shines for all, if by their free-will, aided by the Holy 
Spirit, they will consent to apply for the anointing eye- 
salve in order that they may be, enabled to see with 

their spiritual vision. 
| Our message is one of love, sympathy and help, ad- 
| dressed by exhortation, argument, entreaty and prayer, 
| to all our fellow-men. We seek to haye them stop sin- 
ning, believe in Jesus, accept pardon, be regenerated 





tragic memory dimly deepening jnto the grave of | by the Holy Spirit, enjoy the witness of the divine favor, 


buried affections? 


and ‘* go on unto perfection.” It is the gospel as it ap- 
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pears of record, in the Bible and in the great spiritual 
experience book of the evangelical church, addressed 
to all and affecting all. The old and young, the learn- 
ed and ignorant, the vilest as well as the most rigid of 
moralists or legalists, can understand and obey. By 
the simplicity, comprehensiveness and adaptation of 
this gospel to all, we have won our way as a church 
from a handful of despised and so-called ‘‘churchless 
ranters ” toa membership exceeding that of any other 
Protestant denomination in this country, besides aiding 
millions of souls in their flight to the upper and celes- 
tial kingdom. 

Our social meetings are also peculiar to our faith. 
The class, or experience room is the preparatory stage 
of the young pilgrim of either sex, to the more public 
duties and privileges of the prayer meeting where vo- 
cal prayer or earnest exhortation is offered from warm 
hearts, without distinction of sex in the believer, 
and where the songs of Zion are sung with earnest fer- 
vor and ecstatic emotions of joy. Life in distinction 
from prosiness and formality, is the peculiar character- 
istic of a Methodist prayer meeting, and is one of the 
most fruitful sources of success which the church un- 
der God possesses. 

Our peculiar and providentially taught polity is an- 
other and most effective engine for good. We are 
Episcopal in form, and like our founder, the world is 
our diocese or parish. The ministry casts its talent 
into the lap of the whole church, not a particular par- 
ish, and these varied gifts of the pulpit and the pastor- 
ate, are assigned their fields of labor after much prayer 
and careful thought, by those who have knowledge of 
the whole work. Not for life, but for a single year, 
and thus it comes to pass that the church has all the 
varied talents of the ministry without the friction con- 
sequent upon the settled ministry system with its almost 
as numerous changes. Our American people have 
been and are peculiarly an emigrating people. The 
living tide has rolled westward, breaking upon the pri- 
meval forests in waves of civilization, culture and _pro- 
gress. On the very crest of the advancing wave, our 
supgrintendents have kept the pioneer preachers, who 
have formed their circuits before the settlers have had 
time to build their cabins; and when cities, towns and 
villages have sprung up, and the tide of frontier life 
has swept beyond them, the settled field has had Christ- 
jan and Methodistic culture by our self-sacrificing. min- 
istry. The consequence is that in the more densely set- 
tled portions of the Upper, Middle and Western States, 
Methodism is stronger in every view, than in the morc 
Eastern States where it was first planted. With such 
appliances our responsibility has been great and the 
church has not been recreant to her duty. 

In numbers, as we have already intimated, we lead 
the Protestant hosts of God's elect in this country. But 
another and more important feature is to be observed. 
The character of our membership has materially chang- 
ed since our introduction into the country. Not in the 
vital points of doctrine and experience, but in those ex- 
terior and essential requisites for the age and the work 
before us. Popular education is a necessity to the 
growth of Methodism, and ignorance one of its worst foes ; 
hence the educational movements of our church have 
always kept in advance of our financial ability to sup- 
port them. We have founded seminaries, colleges and 
biblical institutes upon faith in God, and not found our 
faith losing itself in a confessedly blind presumption. 
We have educated brains in our pulpits and pews as a 
consequence ; the conduct of our prayer and class meet- 
ings is confided to intellectual and cultivated minds, 
and the same culture and experience is found in the 
business meetings of the church applied to devise and 
carry out the measures which look to the more success- 
ful working of our common Methodism. Large pub- 
lishing houses owned by the church have brought the 
best religious books and periodicals of the age to the 
doors of the membership, and the demand of the church 
in every year since its founding has been for an ad- 
vanced intelligence among the people. 

Wealth, also, is coming to our altars in profusion, 
because of the needs of the age and the times, and_be- 
cause God has a work for wealth to do in the mission of 
our church. By a comparison of membership we may 
not be as proportionately wealthy as some of our sister 
denominations, but we have enough for our work, and it 
is rapidly increasing. We wish that in every instance 
it was wealth sanctified by prayer and the measure of 
Christ's spirit of generosity. 


. | 
These are the leading features of our church as they | 


occur to us while writing. In doctrines, inthe character 
of our social meetings, in our polity, in numbers, edu- 
cation and wealth,—and we may add, in the number 
and appointments ef our Sabbath Schools, with their 
million of membership, we may well say concerning 
the past, ‘* What hath God wrought?” and of the fu- 
ture of the church and the country, particularly in view 
of the matter we have been considering, God help us! 





that idleness, inefficiency or blindness may not prove 
our sin, and bring upon us and the country a future ca- 
lamity, the measure of which we cannot to-day esti- 
mate or even conceive. 





‘‘THE GREEK! THE GREEK!” 


“To arms?” No, to lexicon and grammar. We 
make no plea for Eastern patriot against barbarous 
Turk, but proffer a word of advice regarding the word 
of God, and the earnest study of it in its original 
tongue. Why the language of the New Testament, 
our most cherished book, should be so distant and 
strange to most ef those specifically devoted to its ex- 
position, is difficult of explanation on grounds at all 
creditable to the clergy. It seems to us that no one, 
with correct ideas of the importance of the study re- 
ferred to, would fail to devote himself diligently to it; 
and, certainly, no one sufficiently familiar with the 
Greek text to appreciate and enjoy it, could deny him- 
self its constant perusal. Such denial could never be 
called for. It would be as if a garrison fiercely 
assailed should refuse to take food. 

The Bible is a perennial fountain of living waters to 
every thirsty soul; but he who comes to the original 
gets purer, fresher, fuller draughts. They who wash 
its golden sands find myriads of sparkling particles; 
but they who ply their picks with vigor in the mine of 
untranslated truth bring out big nuggets of precious 
metal. Almost a new revelation awaits those who have 
yet to test this by experience. That the original lan- 
guage of our Holy Book, as it came from its first pen- 
men, is the only thing fully inspired, must be evident 
to all who consider the matter. The English version is 
inspired only so far as it gives the exact meaning of the 
Greek, which it fails to do in hundreds of instances. 
What a privilege it would be to hear St. Paul preach to 
us in our own tongue. Well, by careful study of the 
idiom of the tongue in which he did preach, by close 
attention to nice points of syntax and grammar, thus, 
and only thus, it may come to have the life and interest 
of a vernacular. 

A chief source of the importance of this study lies 
in the origin of spiritual terms. They must largely be 
figurative applications of physical images, drawn at 
first from processes of mind or nature; hence the sec- 
ondary or derived meaniibgs must be comparatively 
powerless and dry without the primary or literal. These 
latter are usually lost in translation. There is a vivid- 
ness and vivacity gathering about the first coinage of a 
fresh metaphor, which vanishes wholly if we regard it 
merely as a symbol of abstract thought. Complete 
sermons are sometimes wrapped up in single words, 
while extended similes peer forth at us from solitary ex- 
pressions, and give us cheerful greeting. Hints and 
even outlines of discourses are suggested frequently by 
graphic turns of expression untransferable to English. 
Whole troops of associated thoughts and emotions 
crowd around us at the call of one familiar voice. 
Customs, games, Jaws, are epitomized and fossilized in 
terms that keep their memory green. 

Should any preacher, then, rest satisfied without this 
well-nigh indispensable help in his weekly preparations ? 
If his pulpit exercises are largely textual, as they should 
be, he finds himself without solid support and is forced 
to build on other men’s foundations. The great and 
good Dr. J. W. Alexander was never weary of insisting 
upon the paramount importance of constantly perusing 
the original Scriptures. He considered it the one thing 
which, joined with heart culture, constitutes the great 
preparation for the pulpit. He says: ‘‘The one great 
rule for Bible study appears to me to be this; read the 
text, the text, the text; read it more and more, more 
and more, read continually and largely.” That emi- 
nent scholar and martyr, Henry Martyn, when engaged 
in his herculean task of translating the Bible into Hin- 
dustanee wrote, that if his work should fail he should 
be richly repaid by the profit and pleasure arising from 
increased attention to the original word of God. This 
process of minute, patient investigation brings out the 
real richness of the word as nothing else can. In this 
way gospel truth stands out before one in its vital pow- 
er, unobscured by the vail of translation; our ideas of 
the beauty of the sacred narrative and the glory of the 
divine teaching are greatly exalted. 

To be sure, for the attainment of such results the 
study needs to be pursued persistently, but a prize well 
worth the winning will crown persevering effort. When 
one can discriminate synonyms closely, estimate the 
value of related tenses, the exact force of prepositions, 
the due influence of the particles that link arguments,— 
in 2 word, appreciate all the minor points that supply 
light and shade to the picture, giving it depth and tone, 
then he feels himself to have entered ona rich inheri- 
| tance, unfailing and unfading. 

Aside from the critical, historical, and doctrinal gains 
| arising from the course advocated, the devolional ad- 
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vantages are of no small importance. We may restore 
some precious passages lost to us through blundering 
translators, such, for instance, as John x. 14, 15, which 
should read, ‘‘ And am known of mine, as the Father 
knoweth me, and I know the Father.” Other portions 
we may correct, enlarge, and bring home to daily life, 
thus obtaining no mean help toward that very difficult 
matter, the realization of spiritual things. Making, in 
this way, a commentary for ourselves is greatly better 
than reading the cold comments of others. To do this, 
trace up the roots of familiar words; tear off the dis- 
guises of custom, laying bare the primitive figures of 
speech; ferret out the hidden gems of thought lurking 
just beneath the surface of daily use; sit at the honey- 
laden flowers of expression, sipping their sweets, and 
reyel on the choice morsels of this exhaustless feast. 
Would that we had space to regale our readers with a 
few of these tit-bits. Perhaps at another time it may 
be done. 

We have said nothing as yet of the immense impor- 
tance to the controversionalist of a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the original Scriptures. Whole trains of 
reasoning frequently depend upon peculiarities of dic- 
tion and idiom not transferable to a concise English 
rendering ; and it will at once be evident that an argu- 
ment based on our version alone is never safe from ig- 
nominious overthrow at the hands of one appealing to 
the Greek. 

But we may not tarry longer over the growing theme. 
Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. If any 
would be strong in theology, able in polemics, rich in 
pulpit material, fresh in devotion, and full of undying 
interest in scripture, let them study the Greek, the 
Greck. 


a ae 








LIBERALISM. 

The preaching of Christ crucified, in the days of 
Paul, was a stumbling-block to the Jews and foolish- 
ness to the Greeks. A crucified yet divine Christ is 
just as much a stumbling block and as utter foolishness 
to many in these latter times as ever in the past. The 
Christ crucified preached by Paul was not simply a 
crucified moralist, philosopher or good man, but God's 
own Son whom He had sent forth in the likeness of sin- 
ful flesh, for the purpose of reconciling man to Himself, 
and that the race might be redeemed from the curse of 
the law. Jews and Greeks agreed in rejecting this 
divine atoning sacrifice for the sins of the world. They 
rejected it with scorn, and still clung to the traditions 
and superstitions in which they found less to abase their 
pride and more of liberty in the commission of sin. 

The same spirit which animated these early despis- 
ers of Christ is still manifest. Free religious associa- 
tions, Broad churchism, and Liberal Christianity are 
the names under which this spirit seeks for deyelop- 
ment. It scarcely needs an argment to prove that the 
. so called Liberal Christianity is the most illiberal and 
bigoted religious combination known to Christendom; 
besides, it is either knaving or arrant hypocrisy to as- 
sume the name of Christian, and at the same time de- 
grade Christ to less than an ordinary good man, and 
refuse to accept his teachings. It is a well established 
fact that the Broad church was originally described by 
Christ when he declared that ‘‘ Broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go in 
thereat ;” and as for this new-fledged Free Religious 
Association, it is evident that it is as free from all gen- 
uine religion as the unregenerate heart of a rebellious 
sinner. 

Liberalism is the generic name by which these yvari- 
ous phases of modern unbelief are recognized. The 
tendency of the whole movement is in one direction. It 
considers the preaching of the crucified Christ as fool- 
ishness, and as far as his divine claims are concerned, it 
joins with the mob of Jerusalem in. the infuriated ery, 
*« Away with him ;” it takes away even the body of the 
Saviour, and tells us not where they have laid him. 

For the blessed joys of experimental religion, and the 
exultant hope of eternal life, Liberalism substitutes a 
conceited notion of natural goodness and acquired re- 
spectability, and a stoical hardihood with regard to the 
future ; it offers chaff for wheat, the perishable bread of 
earth for the bread that cometh down from heaven, the 
painted apples of Sodom for the fruitage of the tree of 
life, the wretched juices wrung from its miserable 
philosophies for the flowing fullness of the crystal 
stream that issues from under the throne of God. 

If ever the destructive tendency of Liberalism is 
successfully met, if ever its unholy hands. are kept 
from their reckless attempts to tear down the truth of 
God, if ever its cold, dead negations are cast aside for 
the life and joy of an indwelling, spiritual recreation, 
it will be in consequence of the renewed faithfulness of 
the followers of Christ, and the prevalence and triumph 
of the gospel as set forth from evangelical, and espec- 
ially from Methodist pulpits. 
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WORDS FROM WASHINGTON. 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1868. 
THE DEMOORATIC NOMINATION. 

This is the chief topic of political gossip here. For a consid- 
erable time the prospects of the Chief Justice have been upper- 
most. There is now no longer room to doubt that to obtain 
the coveted prize, that distinguished person is ready to eat 
nearly all the Democratic dirt which can be brought before 
him. “The Chief Justiee is now in Richmond or further South, 
having slipped thitherward for a quiet political canvas, after 
he had propitiated the rebel leaders by again letting Jeff. Davis 

oO. 

. It is a curious thing to watch the medley engaged in support- 
ing the nomination of Mr. Chase. Very active is John Morris- 
sey, ex-pugtlist, stock-gambler, faro-table keeper and repre- 
sentative from New York’s Five Points: It exemplifies the 
saying that was rife when Henry Clay was a candidate. He, 
it was said, was supported by the combination of the Puritan 
and the Pugilist. Chase is fortunate or unfortunate in having 
his merits urged upon the Democracy by all the corrupt lobby 
rings that exist in the land. 

The Jay Cooke combination, decidedly the most respectable 
of all,favorhim. Clarke, of the Bond Printing Bureau, charged 
with all sorts of dishonorable acts,‘ was put and retained 
there by Chase. The Whisky ring in the main support 
Chase. The Indian Contractor's ring also. So do the Cotton 
Seizure gang. The jobbers in gold are his fast friends. Dan. 
Voorhees, John Welsh, Perry Fuller, Vallandigham, Fernan- 
do Wood, Alexander Long, Bennett of The Herald, Story of 
the Chicago Times, and many others are for Chase, It is a lit- 
tle funny that the most corrupt influences in the land should 
be united on a man whose personal honesty is so far without 
stain. Does it not argue that he has taken that “leap into the 
dark,” from out which he cannot come without being stained, 
and they know it, or perhaps that they know that the Chief 
Justice is a man whose knowledge of men is very limited. He 
is like a young friend of whom James Redpath once said, “ He 
has the largest knowledge of human nature and the least ca- 
pacity for using his knowledge, of any person I know.” 

Be that as it may, the Chase movement has grown to formi- 
dable dimensions, and the facts that daily appear, show it to be 
a long planned and quite well matured movement. Six weeks 
before impeachment began, the Chief Justice expressed great 
dissatisfaction at the Republican party, more especially of its 
plan of reconstruction, which he denounced as installing mili- 
tary domination. Over four months ago prominent colored 
men of the South were asked, some directly, if they and their 
race would suppert the Chief Justice, if nominated by the 
Democracy on a platform embodying universal manhood suf- 
frage; univérsal amnesty ; opposition to military reconstruc- 
tion; State’s Rights. He was at once told that there would be 
no ticket which opposed the reconstruction policy now being 
pursued. That was essential to their safety. The platform 
above given is still the one on which Chase is urged, with an 
important modification. He is now quite content to accept 
‘Impartial suffrage to be remitted to, and regulated by the 
States;”—a horse of entirely different color from the univer- 
sal suffrage one first mounted. 

The question that concerns us here is, Will Mr. Chase be 
nominated at New York? The shrewdest observers I meet 
think the movement has culminated, and will now decline. I 
believe the majority of active Republicans would be glad to 
see the Democrats nominate him. They cannot do it without 
in some way acknowledging the negro’s right to citizenship. 
That question is settled forever then. Their doing it, will 
force a more radieal interpretation of the Chicago Platform on 
suffrage, than appears likely now. But Chase has a great deal 
of strength. There are a great many Demoerats who want a 
“ new deal,” and who are as ready as Bottom to rear them 
“as gently as any sucking dove” on the negro or any other 
question, provided only they keep in tact the issues of State’s 
Rights and enlargement of the Executive office, and see a fair 
chance of feeding at the Treasury crib in 1869. For my own 
part Ithink Pendleton has the best chance on a direct poll. 
Hendricks of Indiana, as a compromise candidate, stands well. 
Hancock has but little real strength. Chase,in the view I 
take, will be seriously voted for after the second or third ballot 
in Tammany Hall. KosMos, 





Providence Items. 


On Monday last the Providence Preachers’ Meeting com- 
menced to live again. We hope to resume animation fully by 
next week, when it is expected that our delegates, regular, 
irregular, alternate and voluntary, will have gravitated back 
into their proper orbits, and our little world will wag on ac- 
cording to the last edition of the Discipline. After some 
months of preliminary agitation our churches have formed 
“ The Providence Missionary and Sunday School Society of the 
M. E. Church.” The object of this Society is to help feeble 
charges, organize Sabbath Schools in the outskirts, and advance 
the interests of Methodism in all feasible ways throughout our 
city and its vieinity. It is a splendid piece of church machin- 
ery; it will become a power and a blessing amongst us if it is 
energetically worked. Rev. Wm. McDonald, under the au 
spices of the official Board of Chestnut Street Church, is just 
about publishing “‘ A History of Methodism in Providence.” 
It will be out of press in a few days. 

Rev. Geo. M. Hamlin, who superannuated at the last Con- 
ference, has regained his health sufficiently to take charge of 
the Marlborough Street M. E. Church, Newport. 

I have a most interesting item which 1 would like to see 
printed in letters of light, or of gold. Hon. Wm. Sprague, 
after his re-election as U. S. Senator, gave a magnificent sup- 
per to the Legislature at the Atlantic House, Newport. I am 
authoritatively told that not a drop of liquor of any kind was 
provided, not even ale or light wines; nething stronger than 
lemonade and coffee. Surely the world moves, and in the right 
direction too. The Common Council ef Providence have also 
made a noble offer to the Rhode Island Temperance Society. 
They have said, “ If you will get up a Grand Temperance Cel- 
ebration for the Fourth of July, you shall bave a part of the 
day, and the city will pay the bills.” 





ZION’S HERALD. 


The R. I. Convention” of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has held its yearly session in this city this week. 

I have not been able to learn what action, if any, was taken 
upon the case of Mr. Hubbard. 

There have been a great many ministerial changes in Prov- 
dence during the last year. The Methodist cle seem to be 
most permanent of all. Ames the changes of the last month 
or two are those of Rev. G. W. M. Stone, who has left the 
Roger Williams Freewill Baptist Church, and gone West to take 
charge of a Unitarian society. Rev. H. Lincoln, D.D., who 
resigns the pastorate of the Central Baptist Church to accept a 


Professorship in the Newton Theological aT. Rev. C. 
Dennen, whose resignation of the pulpit of the High Strect 
Congregational Church has been accepted by his ple. And 


last, but not least, Rev. Leonard Swain, D.D., of the Ist Con- 
gregationalist Church. Dr. Swain has for some years stood in 
the first rank, if not at the head, of the Providence pulpit, and 
now resigus his pastorate because of failing health. For 
months he has been bravely battling with consumption; it is 
said that he cannot recover his health. His loss will be keenly 
felt at home and abroad, for he is widely known as an able and 
faithful minister of the gospel. We learn that his Church has 
not accepted his resignation, but propose to honor themselves 
and him by giving m a colleague, and continuing till death 
the pleasant relations which have bound them together for six- 
teen years. 2 





CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Revy. A. D. Merrill writes this of the 
new chapel just opened in that beautiful city. We trust his 
appeal may meet with hearty response: “ Our dedication ser- 
vices took place on the evening of the 3d inst. Sermon by 
our highly esteemed brother, Rev. H. W. Warren, of Charles- 
town. About a dozen clergymen of several denominations 
were present, all of whom seemed deeply interested in the 
services, especially in the able and stirring discourse. Our 
house 1s finely located, and is pleasant and inviting. Our 
congregation bids fair soon to be full. About thirty pews were 
let on Monday evening, and more since. A general feeling of 
Christian fraternity is manifest in the community. If we 
could secure $2,000 more to meet our liabilities, and finish up 
our vestry, which is ready to lathe and plaster, we should be 
most happy. Will not some of our wealthy brethren furnish 
us with the means, so that we can run it without the friction 
of this embarrassment? We shall expect this to take plaee 
soon.” 





BostoN HIGHLANDS.—The church in Beston Highfands is 
experiencing a most refreshing season of religious interest. 
Upwards of a dozen young persons have recently been con- 
verted, and the work is advancing. They are at present wor- 
shiping in the Universalist church in the afternoon of each 
Lord’s Day, in which edifice they have been also kindly per- 
mitted to hold the customary week night services. On Sunday 
last, the pastor, Rev. A. McKeown, preached a powerful and 
effective discourse on “ Confessing Christ,” which produeed a 
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mind and ready pen, and will no doubt give the eastern West 
as fine a journal as any in the land. 

Rey. Dr. Lanahan, the assistant Book Agent at New York, 
is a gentleman of fine qualities. As he sat for his portrait in 
our first group of the General Conference, his daguerreotype is 
already in our gallery. He will prove aa efficient officer. Dr. 
Walden, the new assistant Agent at Cincinnati, is a youngish 
man, small but smart. He is full of vigor and enterprise, and 
will make his mark in his new vocation. 


BOSTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
First C t E i 

The first examination and Commencement Exercises of the 
Boston Theological Seminary took place on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday of last week. The forenoon of Monday was 
occupied with the examination of the junior class in mental 
philosophy and lectures introductory to theology, and the mid- 
dle ¢ in Greek Testament and Theology, the examinations 
being conducted by examiners appointed by the patronizing 
Conferences. In the afternoon the Alumni held a meeting and 
appointed a committee to revise the constitution. In the eve- 
ning an interesting and eloquent sermon was delivered by 
Rey. L. T. Townsend before the graduating class, in Brom- 
field Street Church, from the text, Job xxiii. 7,8 On Tues- 
day forenoon the junior and middle classes were examined in 
sacred history and Hebrew, didactic theology and church his- 
tory. Inthe afternoon the Board of Trnstees held their an- 
nual meeting at Seminary building, at which the old Board was 
re-elected. Rey. L. R. Thayer, D.D., who was to have 
preached the sermon before the Trustees and visitors in the 
evening, failed to reach the city in time, being absent at Gen- 
eral Conference, and some interesting remarks were made by 
the vice president of the board of instructors, Rev. W. F. 
Warren, D.D., in which he apologized for the disappointment. 
The services were concluded with the doxology and the bene- 
diction by Bishop Osmon C. Baker. 

On Wednesday forenoon the first Commencement exercises 
were held in Rromfield Street Church. 

The exercises were introduced by an organ voluntary, fol- 
lowed with prayer by Rey. Charles K. True, D.D. The vice 
president of the Seminary, Rev. William F. Warren, D.D., 
then made an interesting statement respecting the past, present 
and future of the institution, which will be found on another 








“ Veni, Creator Spiritus ” was sung by the choir, followed 
by addresses by the graduating class, the following being the 
programme : 


“Self conceit.” Robert G. Adams, Troy, N. Y. 
“ Romanism, its aims and our duty.” Egbert A. Braman, 





marked impression on the large audience. The society are de- 
termined to commence shortly on their new building, which, 
it is intended, will be worthy the society and the locality. 





MAINE WESLEYAN SBHMINARY.—The anniversary and com- 
mencement exercises at the Maine Wesleyan Seminary at 
Kent’s Hill, Readfield, took place on Tuesday and Wednesday 
of last week. The oration was by Rev. C. C. Everett, of 
Bangor, and the poem by Rev. George Lansing Taylor, of 
Brooklyn. 

On Wednesday thirteen students graduated from the Semi- 
nary course, thirtecn graduated from the College course and re- 
ceived the degree of A. B., and three from the Classical course, 
receiving the same degree. We expect a fuller report. 





WILBRAHAM SEMI-CENTENNIAL. — We are requested to 
state that the proposed celebration of the semi-centennial 
will take place at the appointed time, June 25,(D. V.) The 
exercises will embrace an oration by Dr. E. Cooke, and a 
poem by Mrs. H. C. Gardiner, dinner, speeches, &c. A large 
attendance of the Alumni is confidently expected. 





Tue New ENGLAND ANNUAL CONFERENCE will meet in 
the M. E. Zion Church, North Russell St., Saturday, June 20, 
at4o’clock P. M. Bishop 8. Talbot will preside, associated 
with Bishops 8. T. Jones and J. J. Moore. 





Tur East MAINE CONFERENCE.—The East Maine Confer- 
ence, Bishop Thomson presiding, commenced its sessions at 
Machias, on Thursday the 11th inst. We shall have a report in 
our next. 





EASTERN B, A. CONFERENCE.—The Eleventh Conference 
of the Methodist Church of Eastern British America, will be 
held at Frederickton, N. B., under the Presidency of Rev. 
Wm. Morley Punshon, A.M., commencing on the 24th inst., at 
9 o’clock, A. M. 


WE invite the attention of all persons, male or female, desir- 
ing employment, to the advertisement in this paper headed 
“A Call,” signed J. M. Skinner & Co. The work alluded to 
we know to be of great value. 








TRINITY CHURCH, CHARLESTOWN, will be dedicated to- 
day (Thursday, June 18) at 21-2 o’clock. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Tiffany, of New Jersey, andin the evening there will be a 
Feast of Dedication, with music, addresses, etc. The price of 
tickets, $1.00. A good time is anticipated. 





BostoN PREACHERS’ MEETING.—At the Boston Preachers’ 
Meeting, on Monday last, the following officers were elected :— 
Rev. I. J. P. Collyer, President; Rev. 8. F. Upham, Vice Pres- 
ident; Rev. A. Gould, Secretary. 


we 
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PERSONAL. 


In our sketch of Dr. G. M. Steele we were a little shead of 
the time in putting him into the chair editorial. He will ar- 
rive to that honor in due season, and will make it the more 
honorable by his accession. Meantime he will serve the 
church successfully in the sphere of College President. Dr. 
Reed, who is transferred from Cincinnati to Chicago, will ably 
occupy that important field. Mr. Merrill, who has beén elected 
to The Western Advocate, is a pleasant gentleman, of strong 








Wadham’s Mills, N. Y. 
“Second century of Methodism:” Levin P. Causey, Prin- 
cess Anne, Md 


“The wonderful nature of Man.” 
Taunton, Mass. 

“ Thy kingdom come.” Melville B. Chapman, Willoughby, O. 

“Christianity and the Germanic races.” William H. H. 
Pillsbury, Lawrence, Mass. 


Mr. Causey was excused, but the remainder delivered their 
addresses, all of which were excellent, and were listened to 
with much interest. 

Rey. David Patten, D.D., the secretary of the board of 
trustees, then delivered to the graduates the diplomas, accom- 
panying the presentation with affectionate words of commen- 
dation and encouragement. 

The exercises were closed with singing, aud the benediction 
by Bishop Osmon C. Baker. 

The choir was from the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, under the leadership of Prof. Eben Tourjee. 

The examinations and all the exercises reflect the highest 
credit on the students and instructors, and bespeak for the 
Seminary a brilliant and prosperous future. 

Annual Meeting of the Trustecs. 

The Annual Meeting of the Trustees of the Boston Theolog- 
ical Seminary was held at the Seminary Building on Tuesday 
afternoon, June 9th. Present were Rev. Bishop Baker, Hon. 
Lee Claflin, Isaac Rich, esq., Professors David Patten and 
Wm. F. Warren, Rev. Messrs. Elisha Adams, John H. Twom- 
bly and Chas. H. Titus. The old officers were re-elected with- 
out change. They stand as follows: Hon. Lee Claflin, Presi- 
dent; Isaac Rich, esq., Vice President; Hon. Jacob Sleeper, 
Treasurer; Dr. David Patten, Secretary. A voluminous Re- 
port from the Faculty was read by Professor Warren. As it 
presented a comprehensive statement of the present condition 
and wants of the Seminary, we subjoin those portions of it 
which will most interest and inform our readers. 

HONORED AND BELOVED BRETHREN :—Through the good- 
ness of God we are at the end of our first scholastic. year in 
Boston. It is the business of this Report to review the year 
and gather up its lessons for our guidance in the future. As 
not only the instruction, but also the government, and to a 
good degree, the general management of the school have been 
entrusted to our hands, we shall doubtless be expected to em- 
brace in our survey all the more important interests of the in- 
stitution, and to freely recommend to you such measures as the 
experience of the year may have suggested to us as desirable. 

Your Board sustains important relations to The Students of 
The Seminary, to The Faculty, to The Board of Supervision, 
to The Patronizing Conferences, and finally to The Church at 
Large. You will be glad to learn from us any facts we may 
have to communicate touching these relationships, and any 
views we may cherish of the action which these relationships 
demand of you to-day. First, then, 

OF THE STUDENTS AND THEIR WANTS. 

The number of young men who have been in attendance the 
past year has been thirty-two—not a large number, but yet as 
many as our building could suitably accommodate. Of the 
whole number, eight were in the third year, thirteen in the 
second, and eleven in the first. Of these last, two were only 
irregular, or non-matriculated attendants, one a member of 
the Baptist Church. Their progress in piety, learning and 
general titness for ministerial work has been highly encourag- 


Benjamin F. Chace, 


The arrangements made for boarding the students, by means 
of Boarding Club within the Seminary Building, have proven 


. 
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more than satisfactory. While many of our friends feared and 
prophesied that a removal of the institution to Boston would 
greatly increase the cost of living to the student, the result 
shows, that on the contrary, it has perceptibly diminished it. 
In no former year have the students indulged in a more varied 
and substantial diet, and yet at no time during the year, until 
after the reduction of theix number by the departure of the 
Senior Class did the price of board amount to two dollars and 
a half per week. Much of the time it has been but a trifle 
above two dollars a week for those who did not care for tea 
and coffee. In these days of exorbitant prices, this surely is a 
miracle of cheapness. 

In all similar institutions with which we are acquainted, the 
price ranges from three and a half to five dollars per week. 
We deem it therefore just cause for gratitude and mutual con- 
gratulation that our institution can offer to poor young men so 
powerful an inducement to prosecute their studies with us, 
rather than elsewhere. One secret of this low priee of living 
is the fact, that the purveyor has direct access to the great 
markets of the city—the best of course in all New England— 
and buying at wholesale, without expense for transportation, 
can obtain the raw material at first cost. Another secret is to 
be found in the skill and economical management of the matron. 
With untiring devotion and diligence she has applied herself 
night and day to the duties of her position. 

Of the Senior Class we recommend to you the following as 
suitable candidates for graduation: Robert G. Adams, Egbert 
A. Braman, Levin P. Causey, Benjamin F. Chace, Mellville B. 
Chapman and Wm. H. Pillsbury. The two remaining mem- 
bers of the class having been absent much of the time during 
their course, could not pass a satisfactory examination. To 
relieve their disappointment as much as possible, we have giv- 
en them the privilege of presenting themselves again a year or 
two hence for renewed examination should they desire to do 
80. 

Before passing to another head, there is one other matter re- 
lating to the students which we cannot pass over in silence, 
even though the hour for further, official action en your part 
may not have arrived. We allude to the establishment of schol- 
arships in aid of indigent students. We scarcely need to say, 
that, with exceedingly rare exceptions, the candidates of our 
church are all poor young men, destitute of education and 
of the means of obtaining it. Some of them will obtain a reg- 
ular education without aid from any source. So well convinced 
are they of its necessity that they will have it, cost what 
it may. But if the great bulk of them—and in reality 
these need it more than the other class of naturally talented 
and ambitious ones—if the great bulk of them are to enjoy the 
advantages of culture and special training they must be aided 
in their struggle. The Church cannot afford to be niggardly 
here. She cannot afford to have a crude, ignorant, almost use- 
less man on her hands for forty or fifty years, when, by the 
outlay of five or six hundred dollars in his education at the 
outset, she might have had in his place a man of culture, of 
disciplined mind and general acceptability. Even in the case 
of the first class, including the more talented and enterprising, 





. it wold often be good policy, viewed merely in the light of 
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-financial profit and loss to the Church, to afford assistance. 
The Church cannot afford to let such a young man undermine 
and ruin his health in his manful contest with poverty. She 
cannot even afford to let him waste half or a quarter of the ef- 
fective years of his life in earning money to pay for his educa- 
tion. But en these considerations we must not enlarge, much 
asisin our heart. We believe that you already appreciate to 
a good degree the real interests of the Church in this matter, 
and that your sympathies for the struggling young men are 
warm and real. There is, however, another thought which 
appeals more directly to you as Trustees of the Boston Theo- 
logical Seminary. It is a simple fact, that without effective aid 
for indigent pupils, no theological serhinary, at least in this 
Jand, can take and maintain her place in the first rank of such 
institution. Every first-class school of the kind makes provis- 
ion for such aid, and those which make the most liberal pro- 
vision are just the ones which have the largest attendance. 
Take away from Andover, Princeton and Union these provis- 
ions, and despite their wealth and prestige, despite the fame of 
their Professors, the love of alumni and the sympathy of great 
churches, their thronged halls would be rapidly depleted. Of 
their aggregate hundreds of students, it is safe to say that four 
fifths are more or less aided in their support. You will never 
see your hundred and fifty names upon the catalogue of this 
Seminary until such provision is made here also. 

But again, experience teaches, that in no collegiate or pro- 
fessional institution can the standard of a scholarship be kept 
up where it ought to be, so long as along with their studies, 
any considerable number of the students have to carry the 
eares and responsibilities of regular preachers-in-charge. 
Please look at ita moment with the eyes of clear-headed, prac- 
tical business men. Allowing that to properly discharge the 
duties incumbent upon a preacher-in-charge will require al) 
the preacher's time, it is plain that to half do them will require 
half his time. Hence, even on the supposition that the student 
only half does his work as a pastor, it is plain that but half his 
time is left for his other duties. With the best of intentions 
and with faithful application he can but half do his dutics 
as a pastor, and half accomplish the work of the Student. 
More could hardly be demanded of him. But how does 
this state of things bear upon the efficiency and growtb 
of an institution? This is the question for you as Trus- 
tees to consider, for the practical result is just this: Either 
must such an institution only half teach what it promises 
to, or not promise to teach more thanhalf it ought to. To 
pursue either of which courses must be fatal to the full effi- 
ciency and reputation of any first-class school, collegiate or 
professional. Funds, therefore, in aid of the young men, are 
exigently demanded. The New England Education Society— 
God bless its earnest managers !—has rendered invaluable aid 
to some, but so long as its resources are so limited :nd shared 
by beneficiaries in all our Conference Academies and in the 
University, we can only recommend cases of especial hardship. 
Before we can relieve the grand bulk of our older classes from 
the necessity of taking pastoral charge while yet in the school. 
we must have resources of our own, and in liberal measure. 


ZION’S HERALD. 








The question presents itself then,what can be done? Per- 
haps nothing to-day. Much as your Board of Instruction feel 
the urgency of these wants—and they have not half expressed 
the intensity of their feelings—they are not prepared to recom- 
mend to you any specific official action at this meeting. In 
view of other even more pressing necessities of the institution 
it may not be wise or possible to move in this direction yet. 
Still, we desired to spread out the matter before you, that you 
might see not only its relation to the welfare and interests of 
the Church, but also to the welfare and interests of thé Semi- 
nary, and sceing, might think and pray over it, talk to your 
brethren about it, prevail on good men and women to re- 
member it when they die, and thus in time, with God’s bless- 
ing accomplish the end. 

From the students and their wants we now pass to speak of 
ourselves, a3 





YOUR BOARD OF INSTRUCTION, 

and of what we would be glad to have you do for us. Here 
we will endeavor to be suitably modest, both in our statements 
and in the requests we proffer. 

And first of all, we wish to express to you the satisfaction 
with which, as a Faculty, we look back upon this first year of 
our association with each other. Throughout the year there 
has been among us the most delightful harmony OY view, cor- 
diality of feeling, and unity of effort. A spirit of mutual con- 
fidence and love unfeigned has lightened all burdens, and 
sweetened all tasks. God grant that the same spirit may char- 
acterize the body through all the years to come. 

As to our special work of instruction we will only say that 
we have loved it, and earnestly endeavored to do it well. 
What we have done, therefore, be it little or much, has not 
been hireling labor, but the labor of love. In our stated meet- 
ings as a Faculty, we have reviewed our progress, and encour- 
aged each other by free interchanges of views with respect to 
aims and methods. We think that we have profited somewhat 
by the experience of the year, and that we can do a little bet- 
ter next year than we have been able to do in the one now 
closing. Being but a partially manned Faculty, we have often 
been at loss to know just where to apply our limited forces to 
the best advantage. From this embarrassment we shall be 
measurably relieved by the provision of an additional Pro- 
feasor for the coming year. On the whole, we think we can 
conscientiously say, we haye done what we could. 

The new plan of employing Lecturers Extraordinary has 
worked well. The four coyrses of public lectures delivered 
during the year have been a standing advertisement of the 
enterprise of the institution, The lectures themselves have 
kept the school before the local public, while the reports of 
them in Z1on’s HERALD, and other papers, have kept it be- 
fore our friends abroad. Wherever we have traveled, in visit- 
ing the Conferences or otherwise, we have heard preachers 
and people expressing their interest in one or another of the 
courses, and regretting that their distance from Boston de- 
prived them of the privilege of attending. The whole ex- 
pense of the four courses has been but four hundred dollars, 
the tirst two haying been given gratuitously. This is a cheer- 
ing fact when we remember that some of our American theo- 
logical seminaries pay in some instances six or seven hzndred 
dollars for a single course no more extended or able than one 
or two of ours. With the acquiescence of the Prudential 
Committee arrangements have been made for several attrac- 
tive courses during the coming year. * * * 

THE BOARD OF SUPERVISION. 
- * * * 
THE PATRONIZING CONFERENCES. 

Oar thirty-two students ¢ame from the following States: 
From Maine, two; from New Hampshire, three; from Massa- 
chusetts, twelve; from Connecticut, two; from New York, 
seven; from New Jersey, two; from Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, one each; from Italy, one. From this classification 
it will be seen that of the thirty-two, only nineteen are from 
New England; and that of these nineteen Massachusetts fur- 
nishes twelve, i. e., nearly twice as many as all the other New 
England States taken together. The States of Vermont and 
Rhode Island are entirely unrepresented. These facts would 
seem to indicate a very 1 zeal and interest on the part 
of our patronizing Conferences, especially in New England. 
If, however, we classify the students according to Conferences, 
instead of States, we obtain results obviously more just, and 
at the same time more ereditable to the patronizing Confer- 
ences. We then find that of the whole thirty-two, ten came 
from non-patroniaing Conferences; while of the remaining 
twenty-two the East Maine and Maine Conferences send one 
each, the New Hampshire five, the New England eight, the 
Providence three, and the Troy four. Even here, however, 
there is food for reflection. In the first place, the fact that 
several distant non-patronizing Conferences of the church are 
as.steongly represented in the school as some of our patron- 
izing ones, situated right here in New England,and officially 
pledged to the patronage and support of the institution, seems 
to indicate, that we owe our students, less to the zeal and fidel- 
ity of these Conferences in sending us their young men, than 
to those general influences of reputation, etc., on which pri- 
vate and non-ecclesiastical institutions are dependent. This 
ought not so to be. The patronizing Conferences should not 
be allowed to forget that they are patronizing Conferences; 
and that, as such, their duty consists, not in finding fields of 
labor for the youog men whom the Seminary graduates, but 
primarily in sending forward their young men to the Seminary 
to be educated. We request, therefore, all those members of 
the Board of Trust who represent these Conferences to use 
their inflaence, as occasion may offer, to secure to all candi- 
dates in their respective @onferences the advantages of a 
course of scientific and practical training in this institution. 
The aid necessary for their support can easily be obtained by 
the annual collection for the Education Society, which aid will 
lay the beneficiaries under a moral obligation to unite, after 
completing their course, with the Conference which has 
assisted them. By such an arrangement as this great benefits 
would accrue to the Conferences themselves, to the young 
men and to the Seminary. 

Again, even in this classification of the students according 
to Conferences, one of our patronizing Conferenges does not 
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appear at all, while two others are represented by only one 
student each. We beg the Trustees representing the East 
Maine, Maine and Vermont Conferences to see to it that the 
sections of the church represented by them may not fail to 
reap their legitimate share of the benefits of the institution. 

Confining our view to the class which entered last Septem- 
ber, we discover facts still more worthy of your attention. Of 
the eleven who entered, only five came from our patronizing 
Conferences. In other words, more than half came from those 
distant non-patronizing Conferences which are not supposed 
to feel any responsibility for the institution, or any Conference 
interest in it. Again, of our seven patronizing Conferences, 
only three seut us any representatives at all. These were the 
following: The New England three, the Providence two, the 
Troy one. Not one came from the East Maine, the Maine, the 
New Hampshire or Vermont. The New York East, the New 
York, the Baltimore and the Philadelphia Conferences were all 
represented in the class, but not one of these our own patron- 
izing Conferences, north of the Merrimack and Massachusetts 
State line. This, surely, ought not so to be. 

Toimpress upon the members of our patronizing Cenfer- 
ences a due sense of their duties and responsibilities, or even 
a due sense of their own interests as Conferences in this mat-* 
ter, will doubtless require time and patient effort. Something 
can be done by the officers of the school in their annual visits 
and representations to them at the time of session, but our 
great dependence must be upon those of our Trustees who 
represent said Conferences in this Board. To such we would 
say: “It is as much your duty to represent the Seminary in 
your Conferences, as to represent your Conferences here at 
the Seminary. You are charged by your Conferences with 
the duty of watching over and fostering the interests of the 
institution in every lawful manner. Your personal influence, 
therefore, should be continually exerted, not merely during 
the brief Conference session, but through the entire year, to 
create a special Conference interest in our Seminary, to induce 
young men to look forward to its advantages, to open up the 
way before them, and inj general, to cultivate a higher toned 
sentiment, both among preachers and people, on the subject of 
ministerial education.” 

To aid these Conference members of your Board in this d?- 
rection, we recommend to you the adoption of the following 
Preamble and Resolutions : 

Whereas, The highest welfare of our i a- 
ry and the highest etiteney of our oetreuteane “ob ea 
are alike conditioned upon an earnest and hearty co-operation 
between this Board and said Conferences, and 


Whereas, The uniform attitude of our patronizin - 
ences toward the Institution in the past calls for ro grea 
warrants frateraal wees from this body, therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That this Board of Trust hereby express their 
grateful acknowledgments to the patronizing Conferences for 


their past interest and aid, and especially for the ki “4< 
vere action taken at their recent onaeal capelene. _— 


2. That we respeetfully suggest to the patronizing Confer- 
ences the propriety and neat of making ouch sebeneoments 
as shall in future secure to all their candidates before their 
nee into be Renner ne pw oe advantages of one of the 
Pg thr meri eore and practical trai i 

ih sn ¥. \ Pp ning offered in 

. That we hereby assure the patronizing Conference 

in the management of the Seminary nothin shall Aas 
favor one Conference at the expense of others; but that on 
the contrary, so far as this Board is concerned, all care shall 


be taken to render back to each, at least 
_ Pade . ast aS many students as 


4. That the members of this Board who > 
ronizing Conferences, are hereby authorised und fequessed to 
present a copy of these resolutions to their respective Confer- 
ences at their ensuing annual session, and to use their per- 
sonal influence to secure the action suggested in resolution 2d. 
They were unanimously adopted. 

THE SEMINARY AND THE CHURCH AT LARGE. 

Allow us now, as a last head, to glance at your relations to 
the church at large, and to express a few of the thoughts 
which suggest themselves to us whenever we survey those 
relations. 

In the first place, as Trustees of the oldest Theological Sem- 
inary of American Methodism, you occupy posts of distin- 
guished honor. You may justly be proud of the institution 
over whose interests you watch. The church did not first 
create it and give it over to you, but you and such as you ere- 
ated it and gave it over to the church. Long time the great 
body of your brethren looked on with coldness, if not with 
positive disapproval ; to-day the whole church honors your zeal 
and applauds your worth. Your honor, then, is not that of 
office-bearers merely, it is that given to those who effect be- 
neficent social revolutions, and transmute great ideas into 
facts. The Methodist Episcopal Church, gentlemen, will never 
let the names. of those die who have had a hand in the crea- 
tion of this her first institution for regular ministerial educa- 
tion. 

But now commensurate with your honors are also your re- 
sponsibilities. You have created demands and awakened ex- 
pectations which are yet to be met. At the time of your or- 
ganization of this new Board, you proposed to the church the 
removal of the school to Boston, the erection of suitable build - 
ings for its accommodation, and its adequate endowment. The 
first item of the programme has been effected, the second and 
third remain. The church is waiting to co-operate with you 
in carrying through the plan. What can be done to-day? 

* * * + - * * 

The remainder of the Report was largely occupied with a 
statement of reasons why the Trustees should immediately 
proceed to erect the new and permanent buildings needed for 
the rapidly increasing wants of the institution. This question 
of further endowments received a brief discussion, and with 
a cheering and grateful glance at what has already been ac- 
complished, the interesting official document ended. 

In the absence of a complete report from the Treasurer who 
had suddenly been called away a day or two before upon busi- 
ness, the Trustees were unable to act upon several of the rec- 
ommendations of the Faculty. Our readers will be glad to 
learn, however, that the recommendation to proceed with 
the building met with hearty approval, and that a Committee 
was appointed to consider the details and report to an ad- 
— ae of on Trustees to be held on the 18th inst., at 

o’elock, A. M. is action will joy to all the friend: 
of the Seminary, vera ort a 
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PETER CARTWRIGHT ON LAY REPRESENTATION. 

We give below the speech delivered by the venerable Peter 
Cartwright, before the General Conference, May 28: 

P. Cartwright, said: Well, sir, I have come here not-so 
much to make a speech as to relate something of my experi- 
ence on church matters and legislation, In the days of my 
maphood it was not much of a cross for me to take part in 
public debates, but I am now an old man, trembling and infirm, 
and Fcannot forget that I find myself here in the presence of a 
large body of peculiar critics. 

This is the thirteenth General Conference I have had the 
honor of being in. I have lived through three—or nearly 
through the third—remarkable revolutionary efforts in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1824, this question of lay 
delegation, with some of its kindred brats, was largely agitated 
in the General Conference in Baltimore. I do not know that 
there is a man on this floor who was a member of that General 
Conference. I doubt whether there is. [A member said: 
** Yes, there is one, Dr. G. Peck.”] Yes, sir. Well, in 1844 
we had another agitation, and then it was over the negro. 
And now, we have come here and have this question before us, 
and I do hope and trust that, go this question as it may, it will 
be a finality. 

The agitation of this question of Lay Delegation in Baltimore 
terminated in the organization of the Methodist Protestant 
Church. They organized that church in about 1825 or ’26, 
I think somewhere about there. [A voice: In 1828.] They 
carried off twenty or thirty thousand in their first start, and 
they were headed by some of the strongest and most talented 
ministers. Well, with these they went forward and gathered 
up the lame, and crippled, and dissatisfied, and restless, and 
fuult-finding, from the Methodist Churches. Wherever they 
could find them, they pursued them andrun them down, and 
you know it is easy to run down and capture cripples; and I 
must say they saved us an immense amount of work, for we 
should have had to expel many of them for immorality if they 
had not left us. 

Now, then, they started with twenty or thirty thou- 
sand, headed by these talented men, and what have they accom- 
plished? Why, in all these years they have got a little over 
one hundred thousand members, with Lay Delegation to their 
heart’s content. [Laughter.] Now, sir, with the old Church, 
without Lay Delegation, we have taken in, in one year, in sev- 
eral instances, more than their whole membership. Now, from 
the manner in which our flippant orators talkabout Lay Dele, 
tion, we should think the church ought to do much better with 
it, but it does not make its appearance there. Why, sir, if the 
benetits talked of by these orators are in Lay Delegation, they 
should have shown themselves, and if they are right, if we had 

rown in a hundred years to be about three million, if we had 
had it, we should have swept the world if these flippant ora- 
tors are right. 

But, sir, I have had the pleasure—but it is not much pleas- 
ure, after all—of receiving back some of those ministers that 
went off, and then came sneaking back again, and to a man 
they have accounted for their slow march by ascribing it to Lay 
Delegation. I have taken back into the church several of their 
presidents—for they have no bishops—and they declare that 
their want of success has been caused by the presence of Lay 
Delegation. 

It appears to me that itis astrange affair from beginning to 
end, that laymen should feel divinely called and impressed, 
that they ought to take part in the law-making department of 
the chureh! It has been a mystery tome. Now I have said, 
and say to-day, that my opinion is, that we have more Lay 
Delegation in our church now, than in any other Protestant 
Church on the globe. 

( have not fresh in | mind a recollection of the report and 
the substitute, but I will try and keep to them as near as I rec- 
ollect; and I say here, once for all, that I am opposed to any 
change in this matter, in i! shape, form or manner. I be- 
lieve this change, if made, will not answer the expectations of 
its advocates. One evil that will grow out of it, is, that it will 
induce, in all our societies, electioneering and caucussing for 
the election of those lay delegates. 

I go for the largest liberty, and it must be admitted that the 
power is with the »le, and if so, then to force them into 
this matter is unwise, impolitic and wrong, and hence I am 
opposed to it. 

tf we have Lay Delegation at all, sir, I want every man, 
woman and child in the church to have the right to vote on 
this question. We have erected a hall for Mrs. Heck, while 
she had not the light of a glow worm when compared with 
hundreds of women in the church now. I have no objection 
to honoring her, but 1 would honor others also. In my ot 
ministry I received a support sometimes from the ladies whic 
I could not have obtained from any other source. They are 
as religious as the men, and more so than nine tenths of the 
men are. They sympathize with the i pecscpenem 7 and sufferings 
of the itinerant, and for ten years of my ministerial life but 
for them I could not have appeared in respectable wr. 
And now, sir, are we te shut the door upon them? Is th 
right? Is it not arbitrary and wrong? Let all come up and 
vote on this or I will stamp it under foot. 

I do not believe the people desire this. I have circulated 
among the ple as much as most. I have been a traveling 
oauiier sixty-four years, and never lost six months’ time, 
and strange to say this board of Bishops have for a part 
of my life kept me in the office of Presiding Elder. have 
been in that office forty-nine years,—a thing that never ha 
pened on the earth before and never will again. From my o' 
servation I am prepared to know the mind of the church, and 
I want you should give the church the privilege of voting be- 
fore you adopt this thing. When you gave us that privilege be- 
fore, we left you so far out of sight that we had lost sight of 
you forever, but these men have a strange way of trusting that 
Vote until it means just nothing at all, according to them, 

A brother has said to me since I have been here, “ Why the 
whole church is speaking upon this subject, and asking for 
Lay Delegation. There are 25,000 for it, and 1,200 agaiust it.” 
You were not more surprised at this than [ was. th all the 
noise and bellowing there has been, and with all our editors 
in favor of it—D. Curry said, except me—P. Cartwright said, 
Yes, and I honor you for it Bro. Curry—with all the rest of 
our editors for it, and with some of the Bishops on that side, 
and with all they could do they have but 25,000 petitioners. 
Why I ‘expected there would be two or three hundred thou- 
sand, but I am happily disappointed. The wonder is, that 
they did not get more, though among those they did get them 
and, to my certain knowledge, many minors, boys, irls, an 
some who are not members of the church at all. They wrote 
to every preacher on my district, but I told them they had bet- 
ter hold still, and some of them did, and others did not. But 
1 could have brought up tl ds of r rances inst 
it if Thad tried. But I told the people that I trusted in the 
General Conference, and that they would send it to them to 
vote upon before they adopted it. 

These eccentric gentlemen, if they want Lay Delegation, I 
would advise them to resuscitate the Methodist Protestant 
Church, for they have got it already; but let your own mother 
alone. Do not stab her to the vitals. ‘Thousands of her children 
have gone to glory, and ‘thousands more are on the way ; and 
though I expect to fall soon, I shall believe atd publish with 
my latest breath that the Methodist Episcopal Church will take 
the world and will do it without Lay Delegation, 











Che Christian World. 
MISSION FIELD. 

Interesting from South Africa.—Mr. Samuel Jessup, of 
the Syria Mission, writes that he had been recently “ sur- 
prised by a visit from a tall, portly, gray-headed Russian 
clergyman,’ who “ proved to be Rev. Dr. Wangeman, Direc- 
tor of Prussian Missions,” sustained by the Berlin Missionary 
Society, “‘a very warm-hearted man, who gave us a rich 
feast of missionary intelligence. Some of the facts stated to 
Mr. Jessup are as follows :— 


There are a dozen or more missions, or circles of stations, 
in visiting which Dr. Wangeman traveled two thousand miles 
by land. Commencing in Southwestern Africa, and coming 
around through Cape Colony and Orange River Free State, 
visiting Natal, and calling on our American missionaries in 
Zulu Land, of whom he spoke in the highest terms. He gave 
a most interesting account of a wealthy liberal native. In the 
Orange Free States the Prussian missionaries have a station 
which they call Bethany, where they now have a town of 910 
freedmen and their families, many of them being old Hotten- 
tots. When the town became of some importance, the people 
chose Adam Opperman, a freedman devoted piety and 
clear heaff, to be their magistrate. He accepted the office, 
but ere long became the owner of a large tract of land, a hun- 
dred mifes from Bethany, to which he removed. Here the 
Lord blessed him more and more in his substance; and, bet- 
ter than all, made him the instrument of converting ,his 
heathen father and one of his brothers. 

He soon built a neat chapel, as he could not longer go to 
Bethany to hear preaching, and now four hundred hearers 
— there whenever the preacher visits them. But Adam 

pperman says: “I must have a missionary of my own, as 
we none of us know how to preach, God has blessed me 
with substance, and I cannot do less than give enough of it 
for the support of one who will preach to me and my people. 
and to all the heathen around.” e has built the church, and 
now he has pledged as follows: “1 will build a suitable house 
for the missionary. I will give a large garden spot; fields for 
grain, as much as a man can walk around in four hours ; and 
two thousand acres of pasture land. Above this, I will pay 
the full salary usually paid by the Society, and give the mis- 
sionary full right to the water privileges in the summer.” Dr. 
Wangeman says the Society have just sent a ~~ ge A there, 
in order to complete their part of the agreement. This man, 
with all his getting, seems to have gotten understanding. The 
Lord blessed him; he is thankful for it, and wishes to w it. 

Would that the example of Opperman might influence some 
of our wealthy Christians to follow his example. 


Siam.—The Lord is doing wonders in this country for the 
salvation of the heathen. Multitudes are embracing the truth 
as itis in Jesus, Dr. Dean, after speaking of fifteen persons 
who desired baptism, says :— 

On Sabbath morning we met them on the sandy beach, under 
the shadow of the overhanging branches of a lofty tamarind 
tree, where Mrs. Dean had further conversation with the 
women, while Fred told the story of Jesus Christ to a com- 
pany of men and boys, as his father was making inquiries of 
others who there offered themselves to the Lord. The smooth 
waters of the sea lay at our feet. When all were ready, Chin 
Heng offered prayer, we sang a hymn, and I baptized fifteen 
converts from heathenism to Christ, in the presence of a large 
company of spectators. After a short address and the bene- 
diction, the herp ys! returned to the house of Chek ki, when 
the right hand of fellowship was given to the converts just 
baptized, and we sat down to the table of the Lord with 
twenty-five Chinese Gastates living at Banplasoi, where a year 
ago there lived not a Christian. 


Religious Liberty.—Dr. Jacoby, of Germany, writes to 
the Mission Rooms at New York :— 

We have been lately disturbed again in several places in 
Wurtemberg, Switzerland, and also in Flensburgh, which be- 
longs now to Prussia. In Bulach, Canton Zurich, the people 
have mobbed two of our preachers. We have instituted a suit 
against them. Bro. Nuelson wyites that he will there this 
week in = with our Consul, and will see if the jy le 
peer im. The police of the place is in union with the 
mo 

Professor Bennett, of Western New York, is writing some 
very interesting letters from Germany. He thus speaks of 
Methodism in that country :— 

Unquestionably Methodism has here a mighty work to ac- 
complish. As yet it is feeble and despised, especially in Prus- 
sia. One good omen is this, that some pastors are so jealous 
of our progress as to preach against us, and warn the — 

inst the dangerous heresy and delusion. My prediction is, 
that thirty ears of faithful labor will place our church on a 
strong and independent Deting, and this time would be greatly 
lessened if there should be a divorce of Church and State. Our 
people are a and poor for the most part, but devoted and 
earnest; preaching powerfully by devoted lives in the midst 
of so much fevelignon. 


Hungary.—All American Christians, and, indeed, all Pro- 
testants of all lands, will be glad to read the concluding sen- 
tence of the fourth letter of a series which Rev. W. H. Bid- 
well has been publishing in The New York Observer : “ Hun- 
gary is now free, and all the pieeteers of the Austrian Empire 
ure open to the free march of the Bible!” 

The New President of Liberia.—Rev. James S. Payne, the 
newly elected President of Liberia, was born near Lexington, 
Ky. A writer in The Statesman, published at Lexington, 
says :— 

Payne’s father was the slave of the late Edward P»yne, of 
this county, and his rthe slave of a rich widow named 
Mukes. She was an indulgent, kind mistress. About 1840, 
Mrs. Mukes sent young James 8. and his brothers and sisters 
to Liberia. In 1844 Mr. Edward Payne died, and left James 
Priest Payne, the father, free. About that time James 8. re- 
turned to Kentucky, and took with him back to Liberia bis 
father. On his mother’s side he was a pure negro. His fath- 
er’s mother was about a half-breed Indian. The President of 
Liberia has an uncle living within four miles of this city named 
Abner. He is quite an old man. Twenty-seven years ago the 
slave boy left Kentucky for the then colony of Liberia. He 
to-day rules a young republic with over two hundred thousand 
inhabitants. 


Missionary Items.—In New South Wales a clergyman has 
labored for a year in a new mission, which covers about 10,000 
square miles, and has 2,000 inhabitants, two thirds of whom are 
chureh people. In another neighboring district, a missionary 
preached to some men who had come together for sheep- 
shearing. Many of these had not heard a sermon for fifleen 
years; some of them not for twenty years. The latest 
intelligence is that Dr. Livingstone is still alive, and pursuing 
his daring missionary explorations quite unconscious of the 
anxieties that have been felt, and the quests that have been 
made in his behalf. A letter in his own hand is the authority 
for this statemeut. ... There is a Norwegian mission, with 
a bishop at its head, in the capital of Madagascar, 





CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. | 


Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Protestant Episcopal Convention of Maryland, in view 
of the fuct that the Eastern Shore is to be a separate diocese as 
soon as the consent of the National Convention has been ob- 
tained, and that a division hereafter of the remainder of the 

resent diocese is not improbable, has adopted resolutions ask- 
ng the National Convention to authorize a provincial council 
of all the elements now constituting the diocese of Maryland, 
to consist of the bishops and ten clerical and ten lay deputies 
from each diocese, the times of meeting to be determined by 
the senior bishop on consultation with the other bishops. The 
resolution asks the extension of the same system to all dioceses 
that may hereafter be divided. 


Episcopal Bishop of Missourj,—Rev. Daniel Sylvester Tut- 
tle on the 29th ult., was elected Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
for the Diocese of Missouri. He is comparatively AP ag man, 
—- only thirty-one years of age. He was elected a Mission- 
ary Bishop tor Montana Territory in 1866, at a special meeting 
of the House of Bishops, but on account of his age, was not 
eligible for consecration until last year. The fact of his being 
elected a bishop before the prescribed age, is evidence ofthe 
high esteem in which he is held. He has been residing in Salt 
Lake City for the past year. 


Congregationalist Church. 


The Essex Street Union Church and Society (Rey. Dr. Ad- 
ams’s) bave sold their meeting-house. It is expected that they 
will continue to occupy it for about one year. The subject of 
the future action of the society is in the hands of a committee, 
who as yet have taken no action thereon. It is matter of com- 
mon report that they are undecided whether to rebuild as a 
society, at the South End, or to become the nucleus, with others, 
of a new movement there.—Congregationalist. 


A part of the Congregational element in Michigan which has 
gone into the Presbyterian Church, is beginning to react to- 
ward its native polity. At Tonia a church of 41 members has 
just been organized, with $1,200 to $1,600, subscribed for run- 
ning expenses. At Marshall preaching services have just 
been begun with prospect of a strong church to be soon or- 
ganized, and that without weakening the existing Presbyteri- 
an Church, whose house is overflowing. Where are the men 
ready to “ make places” over Michigan? Itis a fact of west- 
ern ministerial experience that these men who make places 
and rough it at first, are apt to make money in the long run; 
forgetting a home and land, of necessity, it is no fault of theirs 
— pat in values brings its own share of reward to 

m.—Idid. 





AMERICAN BIBLE SocreTy.—The stated meeting of the 
Board of Managers was held at the Bible House, Astor Place, 
on Thursday, the 4th inst., at half-past three o’clock, P. M.; 
James Lenox, esq.,in the chair, assisted by Norman White, 
Frederick 8S. Winston, James Suydam, A. Robertson Walsh, 
and E. L. Fancher, esqs. 

Rey. Dr. Schaff read the thirty-third Psalm and offered 
prayer. 

One new auxiliary was recognized in South Carolina. 

Communications were received from Mr. Thomas M. West- 
rup, Monterey, giving a satisfactory account of the work in 
Mexico, and requesting a fresh supply of books; from Rev. 
Isaac G. Bliss, Constantinople, with a gratifying statement as 
to the work in Syria, and as to the circulation of the Arabic 
Bible; from the Rev. Geo. Washburn, Aintab, with the annual 
letter from the Central Turkey Mission as to their Bible work. 

Grants of books were made, amounting to 8,292 volumes, of 
various sizes and in different languages. To the missio 
society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, a grant was m: 
of Arabic Testaments for India; Testaments in Portuguese for 


Para, Brazil; Spanish Bibles and Testaments for Mexico; Biz 


bles and Testaments, Danish and Swedish, for Scandinavians 
in Minnesota; Ojibwa Testaments for Ojibwas in Wisconsin; 
and to numerous auxiliary societies and Bible committees at 
the South. 

In funds, $2,000 were granted to the A. B. C. F. M., for 
Bible work in China. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC OUTRAGE.— We were aware that Ro- 
manism is a great power in New York, but we do not remem- 
ber when we have had to record such a bold, defiant outrage 
upon the rights of our citizens as occurred on Sunday last. 
An immense German Catholic procession—some papers say of 
10,000 persons—passed through the principal streets and ave- 
nues with rifle companies, bands of music, military flags and 
papal banners, one with the portrait of Pius 1X. and the in- 
scription; “* Protector of the Roman Catholic Central Union of 
the U. 8. of A.;” blockading the streets and disturbing Pro- 
testant congregations during their regular hours of worship, 
so that in several cases the voice of the preacher was drowned 
in the sound of music. We heard of one instance where the 
worship had to be suspended altogether in consequence of this 
procession. The secular papers of Monday give full descrip- 
tions of this extraordinary disturbance without a word of dis- 


sent. 

Shall the Christian ve ge fog up with such an outrage 
upon the American Sabbath ? e laws of the State protect 
us in the exercise of our rights of conscience, and forbid such 
open desecration of Sunday as interferes with the quiet worshi 
of God in the sanctuary. We allow our Roman Catholic fel- 
low-citizens every reasonable liberty, but we cannot permit 
them to trample down the Christian institutions under which 
this country has grown strong and free. If they choose to bid 
defiance to the sacred convictions and time-honored customs of 
the great majority of the people, they must be responsible for 
the consequences of their conduct. There is a point where 
patience ceases to be a virtue.—N. Y. Observer. 


THE NATIONAL CAMP MEETING.—The Union Camp Meet- 
ing, embracing Christians of all denominations, is to be held 
at Manheim, Lancaster county, Pa., commencing July 14th, 
continuing until the 24th. Great preparations are being made 
for it. The railroads in different directions will issue excursion 
tickets. It is said that over one hundred tent sites have already 
been taken, and it bids fuir to be the greatest gathering of 
Christians ever known on this continent. 


It is said that Speaker Colfax, when he read the result of 
the third ballot at Chicago for Vice President, sat down at his 
table, and amid all the turmoil and enthusiasm around him, 
wrote a note giving the results, which he despatched to his 
mother by a special messenger. He said to those around him, 
“ She is anxious to know, and I do not like to keep her in sus- 
pense.” The man who thus remembers his mother will be 
remembered by the people.— Watchman and Reflector. 


The Annual Convention of Y. M. C. A., of the States and 
British Provinces, is expected to be held in Detroit, beginning 
24th inst. These Associations have increased 100 per cent. in 
number during the past vear, 450 now; and from these, 1200or 
1500 delegates are expected to gather in the city of the Straits. 
The beautiful new Central Church of the Methodists has been 
offered for the meetings. A hearty welcome awaits the young 
men from their Detroit Brethren. 


The Christian Witness bears witness against female extray- 
agance in the following style: “‘ We have long felt that the re- 
ligious press ought to notice the present extravagance in dress 
which ro! Christian women run into, and which seems to be 
dictated only by vanity and a love of display, little in accord- 


ance with the spirit of the gospel.” 
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NEW YORK ART NOTES. 
BY JOEL BENTON. 

The Forty-third Annual Exhibition of the National Acade- 
my of Design has been in full bloom for some weeks. Our op- 
portunity to view it has not been so extended as we could 
wish, yet a few observations diffidently made may not prove 
unwelcome. We confess in the outset that we are only able to 
offer first impressions, and for the most earnest of them we do 
not ask the homage due to high, much less infallible, authority. 
One is at a loss to conceive the amazing culture and knowledge 
necessary to fortify such criticism as The Tribune offers col- 
umn by column, day after day, and so fluently withal. And if 
we wonder at the stupendous mental groundwork in which 
such dogmatism is rooted, we wonder equally at the definite- 
ness and influidity of the laws or code on which it is based. 
But such criticism, marvelously acute as it is, in spite of its 
intellectual subtlety and brilliance, is most powerful apart 
from its cited illustrations. When you do not sce the pictures 
themselves, you irresistibly think that statements so powerful 
and so forcibly made, can only come from the ultimate judicial 
appeal, if any such there could be. But test the theories ad- 
vanced by the samples respectively presented for praise and 
condemnation, and if beauty is really governed by certain 
canons,—though whether they may be always accurately de- 
fined,—is not so certain; andif this beauty is within the pereep- 
tion and moderate comprehension of the average cultivated in- 
tellect, as we believe, then you feel imposed upon by your in- 
fallible and loud-speaking guide. 

Probably pre-Raphaclism, however, has not been without 
good results. If the microscopic, Japanese style seems to fail 
of displacing altogether the methods of tradition and experi- 
enee, it must be counted as total failure. It will not prevail, 
doubtless, as Aaron’s rod prevailed over those of the magicians, 
but if it dies as a faith, it may still live as an influence. We 
have some evidence of this in our more recent paintings, and 
it has been said lately by a distinguished academician who has 
been the mark for the most pointed shafts of the “ new path” 
philosophers, that after all they are not simply mosquitoes, for 
they have proved themselves useful, and in his own ease he 
would especially acknowledge their value as counter-irritants. 

Specially, but little of their approved work in comparison 
with some previous years is displayed on the Academy walls. 
“ Bear’s Path Falls,” which greets you at the left in the corri- 
dor as you rise the stairs, is the chief contribution this year of 
T. C. Favier, and if one could forget a part of its peculiar man- 
nerism it would be easier to admire the truthfulness so dili- 
gently sought. Besides this, two others are exhibited by 
this artist, one a small study of “ Columbines,”’ of the sort we 
should expect, and the other a singular view of “ Twilight,” il- 
lustrated by the line, 

“ When the swallows homeward fly.” 

It is so curious it will be sure to attract attention. 

We name now a few pieces that impressed us, without refer- 
ence to the faith in which they have been born. “ The Forg- 
ing of the Shaft,” by J. F. Weir, gives the interior of a huge 
foundry with its massive framework, and the monster shaft 
where it enters the fire is fearfully molten andluminous. The 
topic is well managed, and is one of a kind which this artist 
cultivates with unique success. 

It is impossible not to be impressed with Gifford’s charming 
landscape of “Shrewsbury River,” with its delicate shim- 
mers of light and subtle beauty. “ Politics in the Workshop,” 
by T. W. Wood, has the genuine American stamp, and a fine 
flavor of force and fidelity. G. H. Hall shows three pieces of 
Italian grouping, in which his remarkable rendering of fruit is 
conspicuous, and as usual masterly. Eastman Johnson has 
three contributions, one titled “The Field Hospital,’ in the 
idea of which the very landscape and the air by its sickly glow 
seem to sympathize. “The Early Scholar” and the “ Boy Lin- 
coln” complete the trio, and are accurately faithful and ad- 
mired presentments. There is a water piece by De Haas, 
“ Moonrise at Sunset,” which, if not so startling as former 
works of this artist, is at least a notably thoughtful picture. 

“ King Lear,” by Fredericks, is a striking subject strikingly 
treated. 

In the department of portraiture if there are not as many 
essays as formerly, there is at least more than the average 
achievement. Theodore Tilton’s head beams out with sunny 
purity and good nature, and has a sort of Miltonic beauty in 
its expressien. Elliot produces three from his Albany Studio, 
one of which gives us “ Erastus Corning.” It would have 
been a timely hit if some artist could have forecast the period 
sufficiently to have offered us Drew and Vanderbilt. But 
Evarts and Parke Goodwin are well given, I am told, and there 
are of course some pretty female faces. 

Whether it was for the purpose of allurement at the entrance 
or by accident, some very cheerful pieces which could have 
better borne the shade than some others, are put directly at the 
head of the stairs and under the full skylight. But the ways 
of hanging committees are inexplicable. The sculpture room 
of the Academy is never of much account, and we think a lit- 

tle more hospitality to the modelers would be rewarded by 

better contributions and a wider interest. The most interest- 
ing work, however, is offered by Miss Edmonia Lewis, a series 
of groupings from Hiawatha, as follows: “ Min-ne-ha-ha,” 

“ The Marriage of Hiawatha,” “ Min-ne-ha-ha’s Father,” and 

“The Wooing of Hiawatha.” 

On the whole, without adjusting the comparative merit of the 
present exhibition with those of former years, it strikes us, as 
compared with the last spring’s one, to be quite as varied and 
pleasing. 

Now, if you turn from the Academy and go to the corner of 

Fourteenth Strect and Fifth Avenue, you may see Jennie 

Thompson’s expressive and popular picture, “The Old Oaken 

Bucket.” It finds its subject in Woodworth’s household poem, 

and if we were not so informed we should hardly believe that 

it is an unmixed and wholly literal transcript of the poet’s ear- 
ly home, Nature is always lavish of beauty, but she does not 
usually put so much of it in one field. We can see here the 
presence of that rare inspiration which so cultured and warm- 
ed the poet’s emotions. The picture is one of tender idyllic 
significance, full of a hulo and sweetness unimaginable. No 


tifully chromoed, and will thus disseminate itself throughout 
the homes of the land. ° 
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“ How dear to the heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view; 
The orchard, the meadow, the decp-tangled wildwood, 
And all the Joved scenes that my infancy knew.” 


It may interest you to know that this picture has been beau- 








THE FARM AND GARDEN. 


Prepared for ZION’s HERALD, by JAMES F.C. Hypz .° 
Any person desiring information on subjects in this de 
Please address its Editor, care of ZION’s HERALD ® 


Corn Fodder. The farmer should not neglect to sow plenty 
of corn for fodder. It often happens that the pastures be- 
come dry, and the feed short in August and September, and 
the cattle suffer unless they receive a supply of food from 
some other source. There is nothing that can be produced to 
supply such deficiency, so easily and in such quantities as corn 
fodder. Clover is very good early in the season. The corn 
fodder if not needed in the summer and fall, can easily be dried 
and kept for winter use. Some variety of sweet corn should 
be sown, if possible to get it, for the stalks are sweeter and 
better than those grown from common field or Southern corn. 
Sow it thickly so that the stalks will not be coarse and stout, 
and thin; the cattle will not eat it all. Some good farmers 
sow corn broadcast for this purpose, and then mow it as oats 
are mown. We do not like this plan so well as sowing in 
drills, so that the cultivator can be run b tween the rows, 
and the corn can be hoed. It is well to sow r a succession, 
but this year it was hardly possible to sow early, and all will 
be rather late. If such fodder is dried, andin the winter cut 
up, steamed, and a little meal or some shorts mixed with it, 
cows will not only eat with great relish, but thrive upon it, 
giving the best of results. 


Hoeing and Weeding. What subject is of more impor- 
tance to the farmer and gardener at this season of the year? 
It is a matter that he must needs consider pragtically. Every 
person owning or having charge of cultivated fields should re- 
solve that no weeds should go to sced on his premises; shoul 
remember that if they are neglected for one season there wi 
be seed enough deposited to trouble him for many years. Thi 
season is a very peculiar one, planting having been delayed so 
long that it has crowded along into the weeks when hoeing is 
usually done. This will make hoeing late; and then if haying 
comes on early, or even at the usual time, some work will be 
neglected. It is better not to plant so much rather than let 
the land you do plant run over with weeds. How often have 
we seen the crop nearly destroyed by the weeds. Now it is 
far better to allow the land to go without a crop, ploughing or 
cultivating it over once or twice during the season than to at- 
tempt a crop that ghall come to nothing, and have a crop of 
weed seed ripen to curse the land for years. A great deal of 
weed seed is annually brought on to the Jand in the manure. 
It is well to saye weeds and such rubbish in the{manure heap 
or pigpen before they have ripened their seed, but after that 
they should not be so disposed of. Let every farmer look well 
to his hoeing. The hotter the day for this work the better. 
When you cannot hoe right off, and the weeds are getting up 
strong, run the cultivator during a bright day, and the weeds 
will receive a great check. If there should be among the 
weeds in the garden witch grass, dig it out by the roots and 
carry it off; it is the only sure way. 


Lime Waler for the Curculio, Mr.'T. W. Ward exhibited 
very fine specimens of plums at the fruit show of the Boston 
Horticultural Society, which were protected from the curculio 
by showering the whole tree with lime water of the consisten- 
cy of thin whitewash, twice a week, from the time the fruit is 


as large as a pea until the 24th of June. This has proved to be 
a perfect protection. 


The Surprise Oats. Last spring I sowed one quart of sur- 
prise oats in drills about ten inches apart, and scattered them 
thick in the drill, they were too thick in fact. I threshed for- 
ty-four quarts. was well suited with the result, and shall 
sow the forty-four quarts of this spring. 


tage wy! F pm Boge smooth, round Dene 
hoops, holding about pounds, are most largely wu and 
decidedly the best when the article is to be kept along time— 
no other can be used for shipping. . Half-firkin tubs, or the 
regular firkin sawed in two, with a flat cover nailed upon the 
top, is a favorite package for choice butter. Welsh tubs, or tubs 

ith straight staves, largest at top, with cover or lid shutting 
over and strapped down with pieces of leather or tin, are 
much used in some sections. They are very convenient for 
the domestic trade. They are commonly made of ash, which 
is next to white-oak for this purpose. Maple, whitewood, and 
other soft woods are unfit, as they soak largely and impart in- 
jurious flavors to the butter. Butter may be advantageously 
kept under brine while at the dairy, but when finally closed up 
for market, pickle should be carefully tu off, and a 
cloth wet in strong brine spread over the top. The top head of 
the firkin, or the lid of the tub, should never touch the butter. 


The Striped Bug. Every gardener knows that this isa 
most destractive insect among melon, cucumber, and other 
young vines, sometimes ng the crop seriously. Many 
remedies have been su , some of them, no doubt, good 
in their way, but troublesome. Now we have tried for several 
years another, which proved with us a complete success. In- 
stead of aiming to drive away the insect by soot, ashes, &c., 
we pet it, or rather furnish it with food better than the young 
melon and cucumber plant. We sow around each hill at the 
time of planting afew radish seed, and coming up about the 
same time, the tops supply pasture for the bug which it much 

refers to the vines. ttuce will also answer, but the radish 
is rather liked the best. While our vines are untouched by 
making this little provision for.it, the young radish tops are 
completely perforated. We can recommend the remedy 
with confidence.—Germantown Telegraph. 


Liquid Manure. The leachings of a barn-yard, which 
ought always to flow into a tank specially prepared for them, 
are among the most valuable addit' to a compost heap; not 
a particle of it should be allowed to waste, or wash away when 
rains cause ah overflow. It will pay well to have a sprinkling 

a 
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cart to carry the liquid upon the lawns and fields, and it is es- 
pecially useful upon the . During a moderate rain, or 
showery w r, is best time to apply it on all drained 


soils, where the water goes through, not over, the surface. 


Heifers Sucking. We cured a three year old heifer of 
sucking herself by smearing her teats night and morning with 


cayenne The were continued about a 





wonder the poet sang, 


THE RIGHTEOUS DEAD. 


_Mrs. CLARISSA PRICE died in Coventry, Ct., March 6, aged 
57 years. She suffered much during her fast sickness, but bore 
it with patience and submission to the will of God. She loved 
the church, and as a proof of her love left $500 for the support 
of the gospel in Quarryville. Her end was peace. 

WILLIAM TURKINGTON. 


Mrs. TRYPHENA KEENEY died March 27, aged 98 years. 
For sixty-seven years she bas been a consistent and devoted 
Christian. She enjoyed the clear witness of the Spirit, was al- 
ways rejoicing, and weuld let no opportunity pass without 
speaking of Jesus and his love. With her Jesus was the theme 
of her conversation by day and by night. She loved the word 
of God; she held it in her hand during her sickness, would 
often kiss it, and say, “ My Jesus;” she held it in death. 
Much might be said of this mother in Israel did your space per- 
mit, but it is Cnough to say, that her life of faith was crowned 
with a triumpnant end, A few mornings before her death she 
sung with a clear voice, 
* Lord, in the morn a voice shall hear, 
And with the dawning day, 
To thee devoutly I'll look up, 
To thee devoutly pray.” 
Quarryville, April 7. . 





WM. TURKINGTON. 





Mrs. Mary JANE Lorp died in Brownville, Me., March 21, 
aged 44 years. Sister Lord obtained a hope in the Saviour at 
the age of 18. For many years,and up to her death, was a 
member of the M. E. Church. Her natural temper being good, 
in connection with the grace of God, made her very agreeable. 
For some time previous to her death her sufferings were most 
intense, but her enjoyments were very abundant. She saw 
those unearthly sights and heard those unearthly sounds which 
some of the people of God see and hear just before mortality is 
exchanged for life. She said, “I am no Spiritualist, I am in 
my right mind, | know what I[ say; I see Christ. the angels, 
the glury.” Mer last words were, “ home.” Her words of 
comfort to her friends, and words of warning to the unconvert- 
ed will not soon be forgotten, WM. TREWIN. 
Brownville, April 16. 





EMILy O. FIsHer, daughter of Leonard and Mary J. Fish- 
er, died at Waterbury Centre, the 29th of March, aged 30 years. 
Sister Emily experienced religion, and joined the M. E. Church 
in Middlesex, ut the age of 18, under the labors of Rey. L. H. 
Hooker, late of the Vermont Conference, since which time she 
has sustained a pure and untarnished religious character, 
ready for every good word and work. Always at home at the 
arsonage, she was much endeared to the pastor’s wife and 
amily, and only had to be known to be loved by all. She 
longed to depart and be with Christ, and yet was often heard 
to say, ‘I am willing to suffer all my heavenly Father wants 
me to.” The day of herdeparture being the hdly Sabbath, her 
mother said to her in the morning, “ Emily, I guess you will 
enter upon your eternal rest this day of rest.” “ O, yes,” said 
she, “ Sweet rest.” And that day she found that rest that 
has no end. J. M. Purrer. 


Mrs. Lucy M., wife of Rev. Thomas Marcy, of the N. E. Con- 
ference, died in Saugus, March 26, 46 years, 6 months. Sister 
Marcy was eonverted in Bennington, Vt., at the of 14. 
During the last three years she has been ill, and at times has 
suffered greatly. Her death was sudden. Having retired for 
rest at 9 o’clock in her usual state, she was soon struggling for 
breath, and before 11 o’elock she died, conscious but unable to 
say but a few words, hardly realizing perhaps that it was the 
last conflict with disease and death, and the end of the toils and 
pains of another itinerant life. 

Sister Marcy possessed good natural endowments of mind 
and heart. She was characterized by practical good sense, un- 
affected manners, un affectionate disposition, and a spirit of 
prudence and wisdom greatly promoting the peace and har- 
mony of the churches with which she lived, Her highest aim 
was to be a steadfast Christian, a good wife and mother, and a 
helper to the comfort and usefulness of her companion in the 
work of God. During the many years that her husband was 
an invalid, and amidst mauy and severe trials she was always 
cheerful and hopeful, seeing the bright light in the cloud. “A 
peculiar smile lighted up her face, revealing a true heart, and 
assuring those who entered her dwelling of a generous and 
cheerfu oe ree Her consistent life, her faithful perform- 
ance of Christian duties, her unselfish devotion to the welfare 
of others, and her joyful sense of an interest in Christ, all as- 
sure us that she was a true disciple of the Lord. 


L. CROWELL, 


Marta REBECCA POTTER died of typhoid fever in Willing- 
ton, Conn., March 2ist, aged 19 years. Sister Potter, at oe 
last camp meeting, held at Willimantic, with some others, 
sought and found the Saviour. She gave evidence of the 
soundness of her conversion till she died. Her sickness was 
very brief, only one week. Most of the time she labored under 
mental aberration; but during one of those Jucid intervals 
which sometimes occur in such diserders, she remarked to her 
brother who bent over her with deepest solicitude to catch a 
few broken sentences from her quivering lips, that she wanted 
to go home. He replied, “ You are at Some. “No,” says 
she, “I mean my home in heaven.” OTIS PeRRIN, 


Bro. LEAviTT HILi passed to his Jong-anticipated rest. 
March 18, aged 68 years. For more than forty pean Bro. Hill 
had been a humblé, devoted Christian, and a worthy member 
of the M. E. Church in Saccarappa, Me. During a large part 
of his manhood he was afflicted with those infirmities tuat dis- 
qualified him for the usual pursuits in life, and deprived him 
of many of the privileges of the church. His last years were 
years of intense suffering, yet amid all his infirmities he did 
not complain, but patiently waited for the hour of his deliver- 
ance. His Christian life was characterized by sincertty of pur- 
pose, a living fuith and a glowing zeal. His last hours were 


| e and he has left a bright evicence that it is well with 
m. 














SISTER CAROLINE COFFIN, wife of John Coffin, died in 
Norway, Me., Feb. 5, aged 60 years. Sister Coftin lived a 
Christian life for many years, an ornament to society and to 
the chureh of Christ. For many years an invalid, she was un- 
able to do all her soul aspired to do in the vineyard of the Mas- 
ter. Still, her Christian influence was felt in society and in the 
church. And her Joss we feel, and with her bereaved compan- 
ion we mourn. But our loss is her infinite gain. As she lived 
she died, triumphing in faith. Her last night on earth she en- 
joyed the sweet music of the heavenly choir. May her Chris- 
tian mantle fall on the young converts of North Norway. 


Mrs. Assy E. Lutruer, wife of Mr. David Luther, died in 
Warren, R. I., Feb. 28, aged about 48 years. Sister L. ‘was one 
of many reclaimed from a backslidden state during the revival 
of 1867. From the first her experience was clear and happy, 
but on the day in which she, with ninety-five others, was re- 
ceived into full membership in the church, a special divine 
anointing was | ap her, by which, as she believed, she was 
sancti wholly to God. During months of suffering her 
faith was strong and her jey abounding. Even when, through 
the power of disease, her mind lost its grasp of earthly things, 
she continued to speak of the witness of her acceptance with 
God, and when at the last the cloud was lifted from her in- 











soft grease,-and then dusting them thoroughly with Suiverteed 
r. application 
week, a peyfect cure .— Stock Journal. 





tellect, the spirit triumphed glorious] nd ned i 
full hope of eiernal life. ® stained: | te 
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THE SECULAR WORLD. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


WASHINGTON ITeEMSs.—The report of the 
House Investigation Committee will be made on 
Wednesday or Thursday next. It is whispered 
that it is going to be startling, and while it can- 
not probably in the nature of the case present 
actual bribes, it will show an immense number 
of corrupt influences with large sums of money, 
as operating against the success of impeach- 
ment, 

It is now expected that Congress will not ad- 


journ before the last of July or the beginning 


of August. 

Tt will be remembered that the room recent- 
ly used for the confinement of Wooley was 
previously occupied by Miss Vinnie Ream as a 
studio. The model of her Lincoln statue still 
remains in one corner, screened by curtains. 
Some investigations have been made in her ab- 
sence, Which it is said have resulted in show- 
ing that the head of the clay figure is not of a 
piece with the remainder, being, it is declared, 
a plaster cast from a bust of Lincoln by Clark 
Mills. It is ingeniously placed on the figure 
and colored so as to appear like clay. K. 

Gold on Monday, 140 1-8. 

The Massachusetts State Legislature wus 
prorogued on the 12th inst., having been in 
session one hundred and sixty-four days, and 
having passed in that time three hundred and 
fifty-two acts and sixty-seven resolves, which 
the Governor approved. 

The Hon. Reverdy Johnson, United States 
Senator from Maryland, was confirmed by the 
Senate on the 12th, as Minister to England. His 
term as Senator expires with the present Con- 
gress. 

Rebel sympathizers at New Orleans are 
plotting for the removal of some of the promi- 
nent United States officers in that city whose 
political principles are obnoxious. 

Mr. William Sprague was on the %th re- 
elected United States Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

The supply of laborers in San Francisco 
does not meet the demand. 

Mr. Wooley has appeared before the Im- 
peachment Investigating Committee, and was 
examined at considerable length by Mr. Butler. 
His testimony was in substance the same as he 
declared it would be in the communication he 
attempted to have read in the House on Mon- 
day, June 8th, Atthe close of the examina- 
tion, Mr. Butler offered a resolution in the 
House that he be discharged from custody, 
which was passed, und Mr. Wooley soon after 
left the capital. So there’s an end of that. 

The latest returns from the Oregon election 
show that a Democratic Congressman is elect- 
ed, and the Legislature has a Democratic | 0 
majority. 

Enthusiastic Grant and Colfax ratification 
meetings are being held all over the country. 
An immense one was held on the evening of 
the 10th, in Faneuil Hall. Gen. H. B, Sargent 
presided, and speeches were made by the Pres- 
ident, Gen. Hawley, George B,. Upton, John 
H. Harris of North Carolina, Dr. George B. 
Loring, and Gen. George H. Gordon. Letters 
were received from Governor Bullock, Senator 
Wilson, Ex-Governor Clifford, and F. A. Pike. 

The majority of the Tennessee delegates to 
the National Democratic Convention favor the 
nomination of Mr. Pendleton. 

Mr. E. H. Rollins, on the 8th, tendered his 
resignation as Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
ene, to take effect upon the confirmation of his 
successor. He feels, for various reasons, that 
it is out of his power to give satisfaction to the 
country. 

The Canadians really expect a “surprise 
party” from the Fenians of the United States. 
Like most other surprise parties, the Fenians 
will find they have been expected, and every- 
thing prepared for a warm reception. 


Mr. Henry W. Longfellow has arrived at Lon- 
don, and has been received with marked atten- 
tion. 

Matters appear to be remarkably quiet in 
Great Britain. The principal topic of interest 
the past week has been the Ascot Races; and 
the public mind of France—that is of Paris— 
has been agitated by no more important af- 
fairs. It is rumored that the Emperor of Rus- 
sia has had some communication with the Em- 
peror of France in reference to the use and 
abuse of explosive projectiles in modern war- 
fare, suggesting some humane modifications. 
How true this report may be we know not; 
but we fear that until the lamb shall lie down 
with the lion, very little will be done in the 
way of making warfare any less fearful and 
cruel than it is, 

It is reported that the British Parliament 
will be dissolved in October, and after a new 
election it will reassemble in December. 

The European despatches state that the 
nephew of the late Pringe Michel of Seryia was 


proclaimed the reigning prince of that province 
on Saturday. 

It seems that the execution of Maximilian 
is not likely to give that peace and tranquillity 
to Mexico which was safely predicted, as the 
country is ina most fearful state of anarchy 
and disorder. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke’s church, in In- 
diana Place, was sold at auction last Saturday, 
to Rev. Henry Morgan. The price paid was 
$20,000. Lieut. Gov. Claflin and other friends 
were understood to be aiding Mr. Morgan in 
the enterprise. The church is in a fine con- 
dition, and was bought very cheap, it having 
cost $22,000 eighteen years ago. Rev. Mr. 
Morgan is one of our most zealous and success- 
ful city missionaries. 





Business Letters for Ri HERALD acknowledged 
t week. 





METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 
Letters Received from June 6 to June 18. 

8 8 Abbott, H H Arnold, J M’Arnold & Co,GT Alen- 
der, E T Adams, N Andrews, LH Albee, Ww Sapien, 

J D Beeman, C Brown, J B Brown, W BB: tt, M 
Rutiard, Wm H Banton, JG we GH Bickford, N 
M Bailey, D P Bragg, Bridgman & Childs, L, A Bos- 
worth, & Bowden, n, A S Cooper, B Coxe, Gc Grawtord 
E F Clark, 8 F Chester, H W Conant, A C Cow Le H 
Carpenter, Cariton & Lanahan, 8 F Cus! ao 
Cone, 38 Davis, R Donkeraley,3 Downing. Ad Davis 

wh Dingpall. T Donaldso: jase, TW 
Deagiass, © se si AS t French J J B Freeman, B 
pera? 8 Mr Gt A Goddard, 
Ju Gaylord. aA v Hews Ht man, 8 B 
Harrington, rank yal ay CR tawley. Nits - ae 
HH Hartwell, RG H arding, C C E Hall, Hyde, J 
Howes, C D Ingraham, Wm Johnsto; Ww ke nee. c 8 
Jordan, GJ Judkins, A W Kinsley, Kelsey, 
Lufkin, J W Lee, J H Lord, A B Lov 1A, w ee 
E Marsh, M M Kuight, @ A Morse. L Montgomer: 
Mattison, tw, d Mansfield, G C Noyes, Cc 
Noyes, BK Peirce, ¢ H Powell, C A Plummer, W 
Percival, E W Parker, E K Pra 8 Palmer, J 8 Pease, 
J C Quimby, 8 E Quinney, MJ Robinson L Richards, 
J inson, F R: pe, EW Rapes. BC eene Scott 
$M Spris "Sew Staples, JW Sawyer. eke RS 
bbs, VERS. Ww. jobn 
a HH Wittard Wine 





Treseott, C arner, 
CA Woodwonn Windsor, NW Wider 
Whitaker 3,4 Wood a 2, A H Witham, D L ‘War- 
ren, H W Worthe u, ¥ A Warner, 


AMES P. Mages, 6 Cornhill. 
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MARRIAGES. 
ad this city, June 10, by Rev. 8. Kelley, Arza F. 
8 to Miss Fannie L. Cummings, both of n. 
Jun une 6, b v. B. F, Pease, Amon ‘Hammond to Mrs. 
Char} " Cc 
In New q if by Rev. - } 
se Oe Tr iss BE. A. pe $ A. F. Calwell to 


to Mic. . South 
In Holmes Hole, by Rev. E. n, Capt. Pe ae 
nd, of Go rough, Me.,to Mies Dora R.H. 4 
daughter of Capt. Edward H. Hole. 
In East Weymouth, June 3, by Rev. W. V. Morrison, 
ted by Rev . Robinson, D: lips to 
m ath tren J 3, yt B. 1 oa: Joseph 
, dune . BL. yer, 
8. Cole to Miss Rath A. C of ‘ 


a, by Rev. 3. C. Allen, Hebron M. 
bar, both 
In M dune 3, at the 44 MOnaton by  * Dy 


Code of “aia _ 
Bee ay my Ber A. Gould, Albert Cas- 
of Somerville. 
In stllvite, e, May 2, ay 28, by Rev. H. W. t, es 
Lewis, both of Millville, 


thew: 
poy Rey, Mark Trafton, Henry B. Wright 
ter of George L. Thayer, esq., all of 
je 2 hy 


In Glastenbury, Ct., June 4, at the residence of the 
bride’s father, by Rev. E. M. Anthony, Arthur D. Ed- 
wards, ef Cromwell, to Hannah D. Bidwell hy 
bury; b the same, June 10, in East Glastenbury 
C. Dickinson, of Amberst, ‘Mass., to Nellie y prom 
of ¢ my een iy 

a Ledyard, —. by Rev. D.G. Ashley, Dennison 

A ay = Z + ater, bots of lates 1 Pura 

a une ¥. srael Pu . 

of Boston, to Miss Bather EK. Bell, iden. J 

“Ia frenkita, May 12, by Rev. N. P. Philb Sumee 

to Caroline T. Blackberne, both of 
in Fishervilie, May 2% by the same, Walter E. Sweatt 
ay my E. Meserve, both of P. 

In Berlin, Conn., June 9, by Rev. N. G. Cheney, 

gers 4- Barnes to Miss Emily Be a tees 


In At 1.4 by Lny tl John F. Hy; 


Foxcroft, Me., May 28, b ty AD tee 


3 





Vinal of St. Antho: ny, en Eleada Shaw, of 
Bangor, Me. 
In Me., May lb, by Rev. P. Edwin 
to Miss vs 4 M., Trott, of W 


Reed 
In Gorham, N. H., May 27, Vy 25! ae. 
a E. of Gorham, to iss liattic E.M. axfield, 


“= Haverhill, N. H., June B. Russell, 
‘ th, Colby, of Henniker, a aise 5 Nellie M. Savage, 
ol ave 
n Landaa, N, H., June ~ i, J. Mowry Law" 
yoster A. Hall, - Landaff, w Miss Ely ira A. Johnson, of 
Whitefield 


al 
In Jefferson, N. H., June 1, vy ee J. H. Knott, John 
A. Moore to Miss Evie Clark, all of Whitefield, N. H. 
In Nashua, N. H., June 3, at the residence of the 
bride's Hw ash noe See ~W.8. Hi Wii assisted by Rev. 
R. 8. Sta! ver, N. Ht. es I Cook to Miss 
Hg M. Otadeeon, y J.D. Ot 





me! 


“Pe Newmarket, N. H. Apri S by Der . H. Call, 
Edward Richardson to Miss Farber, both of 
Newmarket; May s James a Bly, of paging. to 
Miss Olive k Sees Zane 8 Bs 


F 
a Durham, to Miss Josephine Hodgdon, of Newmar- 
In H Vilage, Scituate, R. L. peaeé.by 5 Rev.G.L 
Westga ted by Rev. ©. is Titws, Richard G. 
Howland, ‘of Rast Sara | + to Miss Isabella J. 
Allen, of Hope. 
- May y %, by Bev. Wiley H meg hed hitce Ado pestteene — 
arve: berlin, on County, 
Miss., William P. Hf van Pe aaaweat Vir- 


re to Miss Anna E. a of Wed ‘dana ter of Rev. 
P. Chamberlin, of Thibodaux, La. 











DEATHS. 


Rey. John Asrelt, member of the East Maine Con- 
at bis residence tn 








years. 
In South Boston, May re. Adelia I. MelIntire. 
only daughte: 


%h, M 
pte Ag St H. Bishop, 
21 years and 9 months. She was converted in ceo 
not taken a 
stand for Christ. She was very early, k ndl wr ive 
ligious: For two years the state of her 





ly di 
health dia not allow of her attending church. About 
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one year past ber religious interest was greatly in- 
creased, and her mind has been decidedly clear since 
that time. During her last sickness she was unusually 
joyful in a consciousness of God's favor. At her re- 
quest, Monday A. M. before her dea I baptized her, 
and administered the Holy Communion to her and 
others around her sick bed. She in holy transport 
a « the praise of God aloud, and gave glory to God 
her Saviour. She was clear and happy till the last, 
leaving the assurance that Christ can extract the stin 
of death, and conquer the king of terrors. Her end 
was peace. Amen. 8. KELLEY. 
Mrs. Carrie Holbroook, wife of Daniel Holbrook , esq., 
died in Uxbridge, May 8, aged 29 years, Consumption 
conqiered the ly, but faith in Jesus —_— gave her 
victory over the “ fear of death,” and s a hallowed 
radiance over her desolated home. “ _, ean make a 
dying bed feel soft as downy pillows are.” H.W.C 


Erastus W. Flood died in Surry, Me., of consump- 
tion, May 13th, aged 27 years. Erastus was a young 
man of good habits, but int a Christian ustfl some four 

weeks before his death he was able to give up all me 
Christ. The change he received was marked, and lead 
ey earnest and faithful efforts to 2 ting others to 


‘OWLER. 
Father Adam Martin, after an earthly pilgrimage of 
98 years and 7 months, and a religious career of forty 


Emad died in holy. triumph, in Union, Me., May Mth. 
is life was consistent, his last sickness severe, and 
his end peace. He “rests from his labors, and his 
works do follow.” After receiving the Sacrament in 
his last sickness he said, * Now Lam all reeay;” and 
again and again he shouted, “Glory to 
Sarah Conner died in Ossipee, N. H., May 3, aged 40 
years. She had been a follower of Christ from the age 
of 17. She was a member and Sabbath School teacher 
iu the M. E. Chureh, where she was by all y 
loved. She showed evidence that alle loved the church 
more than the world. G. W. CARR. 
Widow Polly French ¢ et this life Mag 8th, age 
& years. Hers was a gc A She dled belov So} 
and respected by all that knew ber. At = early age 
of 13 years she embraced religion, and lived seventy- 
one years in the service of her Redeemer. She was a 
cheerful, consistent Christian, a member of the 
chureh, and died in the Lord, and her works do follow 
er. 














HERALD CALENDAR. 


s o-  Quatente Seminary and Female College, 
une 
nem District Preachers’ Meeting, June 23, 24, 


* sandwich District Ministerial Association, June 22-24. 
National Camp Meeting, at Lancaste: ter Co., Pa., July 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
CONCORD District. 

June—2, 21, Sanbornton Bridge ; 26, South Tamworth, 

bya 28, Ossipee ; 28, PeGomece’. P.M. 
2, Louden, 5, P, onol Chichester. 8 P.M.; 4, 5, 
Sandwich: 6, Moulton ‘ 


P. M.; 7, Ma 


> 3 9, 
ton, 6, P.M ; 10, al og 8, P. ote a Fisherville, by 
Rev. E. py =k, L. D. B 


ARROWS. 


THE BOARD OF MANAGERS of the Boston Mis- 
nary and Sunday School Society will hold a meetin 
at No. ll Cornhill. next Monday, the 22d inst., at 
o'clock, P. M. 


NOTICE TO COUNTRY CHURCHES. — There are 
— he} two la —s who would like to spend a few 
vanstin @ some evangelical church where 


7 ~- A effort is M7, without any ee 


about July 6. Please address au,” 
fox _ Boston Post Ome e. aati 





LASELL FEMALE SEARS. —anmbremesy Ex- 
ercises, 2ist, 2d, 23d and 24th inst. 
Annual Sermon, Sunday, Mist inst., at 104g A.M., by 
Rey. Chas. W. Cu 
ngetnasen of Classes, Monday and Tuesday, from 


9A. M..to lg P.M 
usical ‘Tuesda: ay Evening J ms ° nny J 

rcises of Graduating Class, Wednesday at 103; 

o'clock, A. M. 
Address, by A Chariton T. Lewis, esq., of New York, 

Wednesday, 

— ~ Ag Ww earned Evening, from 735 to W 
o'clock. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 
ye a of the New Hampshire Conference Sem- 
and Female College ire hereby notified that their 
ei meeting Will be held at the Institution Build- 
on Tuesday, June 24, at 1144 o’clock In the fore- 
noon, for the election of officers and the transaction of 
pve other business as may properly come before 
mM. 

. B. Wyatt, Secretary. 

Sanbornton Bridge, po. 4. 

TO MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL IN MASSa- 
CHUSETTS.—Reverend and Dear Sirs :—In a, view ofthe 
Saline effects upon public and domestic welfare, 
the purity of the Church, and the suecess of all Christian 
effort, the Managers of the Suffolk Temperance Union 
respectfully request you to oceupy some portion of the 
Lord's day immediately preceding or following our Na- 
tional Anniversary, with — arguments and 
peals this Sin. . —= — customs and = 
erate personal indulgence 
to BS, ond through ens 


sb ga ty? mptations 
and ber and shane Tu : } as in the fo 
sorrow and ey even of our woe 


RA FaRnNswo 
ve A Sleeper, Willian 3 B. - Sysoner, 7 BW. Ss ay rg 
Edw; H. Duun eester, Otis Gia. rm 


t Nehemiah oye tony Geog W Le 4 
A ay r, Edward Tobey, ankite w, James 


OuN W. CHICKERING, Seeretary. 
Boston, June 7, ton ’ ss 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY—ANNIVERSARY EX- 
ERCISES. Examination of Classes, Monday and Tues- 
““Aidress Tuesday Evening, by Hon. Thos. Russell, 

ress Tue: v 
m Collector, Boston, ening, by Hon. Thos. Russell, U. 
a Exereises of the "Graduating Class, on Wednesday, 


The Alumni will hold their Semi-Centenary Anni- 
versary on Thursday, June a Address, fone &e. 
KK, Pri . 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN MINISTERIAL ASSO- 
yey od a hold its next meeting at 1 jason, Mon- 
by 5 P. Mises Tuesday, June 29 and 30 
a vals. E®tning, Sermon, by Rev. E. “ Titus, on 

vivals. 


devoted to Reviews, Essays, Sketches (op- 

tlonal a with the writers) and Discussions, 
j= traveling and local preaehers within the bounds 
f the Association, including both sides of the Connec- 
tleut River, are ae sted to attend and present short 


T 7 Rvewne, ‘Sermon, on the Bible, by L. D. 


Comp Sesting Comat ittee for M a Cc 
(Bath, N.H.,) mill please meet with the Ass0- 
30, at 2 o'clock, P. M. 


ry 
ARROWS, 
TRUMAN Canter {For Committee. 








BRIGHTON MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, June 10, 1868, 
Lambs, 5390; Swine, 3060; num- 
rf Wenter Calle 10 nen ; Work- 
ing Oxen and Northern tle len over — 
xs. Beef pore Caste, IB eS hae 
quality, $13.00 @ 14,00; second quality, 12,00 @ ‘fa 











third quality, $10.50 @ 11.50 ® = “ayy (the total weight 
of Hides, Tallow and dressed B 

Scared Sheep Skins—25c. eac 

Hides— wg A Db. for country. 

Tallow 74 @ 8c 

Wool Sheep Skins—$2. 00 @ $2.50 each. 

4 Skins—$2.00 @ $2.50 each. 

Lamb Skins—5) cents each, 

Calif Skins—18 @ %c. ® b. 

The trade on Saturday did not open till late in the af- 
ternoon, when several hundred cattle were sold. The 
trade yesterday was not very active until afternoon; 
prices obtained were not much different from those of 
last market. The quality of the Beeves in was very 
fair; there were one or two lots of Western cattle which 
cost licts, per Ib. The Beef trade has been dull for the 
past few days, and butchers have not bought so largely 
as they do when trade is more active in the Boston 
markets, 

Stores—With the exception of Working Oxen and 
Mitch Cows, there is but a few stores brought to mar- 
ket at this season of the year; most of the small cattle 
that are in a fair condition being sold for beef. 

Working Oxen — There is but a few pairs in Market, 
and not much call for them. Prices range from $150 to 


at 
Milch ‘bows Prices: Extra, $85 @ 110; Ordinary, $60 
Prices depend a great deal upon 
Sh and Lambs — ‘There was over 4000 Western 
sheep in market. We quote sales at 5,6 @ ike @ b. 


wine —The trade is oul) and most vi thove | n market 
were keptover. A few York —— Pigs soid a, 


l24gc Canada Pi, 
ieee B. Pat Hoge_-2000 at me alee, rgd tata y 9% @ Hy e 




















RETAIL PRICE. 
INSIDE FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 
PROVISIONS. (Spinach, peck. 00@0 30 
\Aspar be 20 
Beef, fre: 14 @ % shore, bch, b@ w 
* ‘sali 2 @ 18 |Sweet Potatoes, pk, 26 
“ smoked, 2% @ 2 (Do. pk, 1 25 
fresh, Mu 16 /Tomatoes, can, 30 
sal M 18 ettuce 10 
a Boston, 2 20 |Mar. Squashes, B, 00 
Lamb PR 2 w 4 io c saa ice % 
» Bar, arrots, 
Veal, 1996 = Beans, w ps 2 100 
n, 
Butier ump, 40 @ 4 |Pitkles ® gal, 15 
b, best, 35 40 
“2dqual, 35 38 FRUIT. 
Cc 10 20 |Pine Apples, each, OD 
Exgs, doz, @ % (Cranberries, bu,3 00 
POULTRY roe =. 1 0 
Appl ay Ph 
Roast’g 1 00 cans, 3 
Chickens, pee, 1 00 > one 
Old Fowls. 25 30 ~_ 00@0 00 
Turkeys, ® B, 25 33 Oranpet it Sine 1 00 
Ducks, yng, pr, 1 00 |Lemons, ® doz, wo 
Geese, yng.each 2 wD Grapes. 
Geese, w wD galage. ad, . ° 
Quail rdoz, 0 00 [Bik Hamburg. B 2 
Retsbiges, e 00 |Pears, table, doz, 0 
Venison, B, 00 era) @wn 
7‘ Na a F on ne Y. 
Potatoes, pk, ’ 
Beets, 15 Conte be oa 1 35@1 45 
Onions, pk, 100 |Eastern 
Celery, ton, 21 00@26 00 
q % 50 |Straw 
W. 1. Bqwashes, ®, 6 | Pld ds, 110@1 25 








BUSINESS NOTICES. a 








THE OCEAN Bouse are not surer harbingers of 
health than Dr. J. W. Poland’s Humor Doctor, for all 
= hme blood. Sold by | eeregets: 

une 18, 


THROUGH THE AGENCY of that genial medicine 
known as HOLLOWAY’S VERMIFUGE CONFECTIONS, 
worms of every description can be removed from echil- 
dren and others, Physicians preseribe them, as they 
are mild and effective, and the results are always ben- 
eficial. JounstTon, HOLLOWAY & COWDEN, Proprt- 
etors, Philadelphia. 

June 18, It. 


KEEP THE HEAD CoOL AND THE Harr HEALTHY 
—Get a bottle of CHEVALIER’s LIFE For THE Hair; 
it pestoves gray hair to its Lg colon. stops its fall- 
Img out at once; Is a delicate, delightfu hait-dressing. 
SEK CHEVALIER’S TRATISE ON 4 Hair, given 
a Rutev the ons s oun orsent by mail free. BaARaH 

4 ALIER, , 1.128 way, New York. 
lytmosew—lbmoseow, 

Ask your Grocer ror haps pte for . Le ae me MaG- 
1C CLEANSING CREA by J. J. PIKE 
& Co.,, 21 Milk Street, “ihicten. w prank in Trunks, 
Umbrellas, Suspenders, Paper Collars, Patent Medi- 
clues, &c, ly. Oct, 4. 


“Buy Mk, AND 'LL DO you Goop.”—Dr. Langl 
Root and Herb Bitters iu every instance prove is 
motto true. ey do good to every one who uses them 
for Jaundice, Headache, Costiveness, Liver Complaints, 

Bad Blood, General 


H re or 
all. Bitlous Gro. C. Goopwitn t Co., 
Boston, and all druggists. lét. March 19. 


pes uae Bay Bum Soap, and none other. For 
sale by the principal Druggists. ly. May 1. 


Boots AND SHoESs.—$5,000 bankrupt stock just pur- 
chased re at retail at leas than cost of manufac- 
wre. $.8. HOLTON, 108Hanover St. May 3. 


Uss pny Pan ae MAGIC OIL.—“It works 
like a charm tf. duly 18. 


spepsia, 

Headache, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, Liver Com- 
plain’ , Fullness of Blood, 
ail Inflammato: Cousplaints where a 
cathartic is requ 80 says the Chemist, 90 says the 
Physician, so says eae great American Pablie of the 

Nineteenth Centu 
e them and be not without a bottle in the house. 
Before life is imperiled, deal judiciously with the symp- 
toms, remember that the slight inte: disorder of to- 
== 4 become an obstinate incurable disease to- 


“Senaipstared only by bed goin aTnegstetere, TARRANT 

& Co., Wholesale Dru mwich and 100 

Warren Streets, New oy ‘sola by all Druggists. 
Sept. 19. ly. 











GOVERNESS. 
Toung Lady of | of Excellent Character, and 


mers, who converses v4 
and correctly in French, 7 = on , desire 
a situation as Foceenes ina 


™ “7 added in or 
Professor W r W. Letcey ot july ay he t St., oo 
bridgeport. 

June 18 2t 


GRANT MEDALS AND PINS. 


GENTS WANTED to p.| our celebrated 
Som Means = ioe, 2% cents for sam- 
in the woeset. 


Kempies ‘or 6 differs nome 
oe of Tuflercnt at i ayn sent for Ae. sm 





to 


RICE & “9 ote Washington St., Boston, 
"Sant 4 at 








6a @ wii 





ZION’S HERALD. 
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RENAN. SCHENKEL, STRAUSS. 600 MILES JOHN W. McKIM, POPULAR INVESTMENT. 
— OF THE (LATE U. &. QUARTERMASTER,) ——_ 
JUST PUBLISHED. UNION PACIFIC TTORNEY Ap COURSELLOS. as Central Pacific Railroad 
THE MODERN REPRESENTATIONS porta auto aati: i ae Company’s 
ae an , FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS. 
LIFE OF JESUS, Are now finished and in operation. Sixty miles of HAND-WRITING OF GOD. 


track have been laid this spring, and the work along # ’ — 
Four Discourses delivered before the Evangelical | the whole line between the Atlantic and Pacific States A CRETE GANTED for this WONDER-| The CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


n . 
Union at Hanover, Germany, by is being pushed ferward more rapidly than ever before. are authorized by Acts of Congress to construct, with 


ENDORSED BY 100,000 PERSONS. the aid and supervision of the United States Govern- 
DR. GERHARD UBLHORN, ~ — pear Pm ey poche eee nt - Te to poe nents Tanemeiinane. Se ee nee ae ne mane ie Ber 
. J rms nD rs tio A , 
First Preacher to the Court. Sacramento, will be finished in 1869 instead of 1270. The | A copy given to any person who will procure a good Santee veer = oe ey aged a veo 
Translated from the Third German Edition by means provided are ample and all that energy, men | Agent. . a ae 2 CO. difficult and expensive portion of their Road anc race 
CHARLES E. GRINNEL. and money can do to secure the completion of this 148 Lake t, Ch an unprecedented working force extending the track 
sania poath ' Ww RK Or 31 Park ¥ Row New York. across the Salt Lake Basin. By the close of 1868 it is 
mo oth $1.00, GREAT NATIONAL 0 ’ May 28 id expected they will have 500 miles in full operation, and 
“ These excellent discourses have been translated be- | at the earliest possible day, will be done. that the 
Cause they present a fair, broad and clear view of the 





modern controversies co’ ning the Life of Jesus The UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS. ENTIRE LINE WILL BE COMPLETED 
onl aie caedieaee emesis, © | QE Ra of Library Books shendant N 1 











=e to anne woe we ne — with their cube 1.—A Government Grant of the right of way, and ‘on application “ai Invadditlon fo the pubieations 
stance, a at their popular form may serve to attract or the he Method ist Book Concern. we have a full suppl More than TWENTY MILLIONS OF DOL 
to divine learning some who do not know the strengtl all necessary timber and all other materials found - 
of the foundations of the Christian religion."—Fromthe | along the line of its operations. Sas 58 eee eee ae OS OFS GQ LARS here bese expended in the work, and the 
ransiator 3s Preface. available 
; Oe a tet aaa |S Tae La a8 ema as 
Sent tpaid b ail i rice, b 0 the mile, en in rnate sections eac! @ | lot to select from, y return nee, 
Sa postpal 4 mail on — ptof price, by ofits road. This is an absolute tion, and will 3 P. G ee STATES BONDS to the extent 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., be a source of large revenue in the future. 5S Cornhill, Boston. | °! $9: per mile, average. 
BOSTON. ° IIl.—_A Government Grant of United States| J4ne4 at BF ss a = MORTGAGE BONDS to the 
June 18 It Thirty-year Bonds, amounting from $16,000 to $48,- 
000 per mile, according to the difficulties to be sur- OLD DR. JOB SWEET’S 3. GRANT OF PUBLIC LANDS along the 
A CALL. mounted on the various sections to be built. The (The Great Natural Bonesetter’s,) "a ones reer ae 
. Government takes a second mortgage as security, - CAPIT. STOCK of $20,000,000, of which 
Wanted Immediately and Permanently, and it is expected that not only the interest, but the HEALING SALVE 


$5,000,000 is subsaribed and paid on the work done. 
Dg hey ty and reliable Agents, Male or| principal amount may be paid in services rendered A STONISHES every one that uses it, by| 5. CASH RESOURCES, 
_4 Female, to sell by Subseription eenenant New 


comprising Dena- 
by the Company in transporting troops, mails, &c. its wonderful cures of Burns, Felons, Breeding | tions from California sources amounting to $1,200. 
England a new STANDAKD religious book, needed in : ‘ : 
every intellizent Christian family. A salary of from | THe interest ts now much more than paid in this cores, Boils, Salt Rheum, Chapped Hands, Old Sores, | Net Earnings, etc., 1865 to 1870, $6,500,000, making a to- 
$1000 to $1500 will be paid to such agents, if they prefer way, besides securing a great saving in time and 


a be pape ; Itch, Sore Nipples, Piles, and Sores of every kind. Al) | '#l of more than 
© a commission. m vernment. 

This call for Agents Is in good faith, and to prevent — , Dr aggists sell it. SEVENTY MILLIONS UPON THE FIRST 
worthless correspondence, each letter requiring an | 1V.—A Government Grant of the right to issue| WM. A. PEASE & CO., New Bedford, Proprietors. 











726 MILES. 
answer, must contain a stam KS & POTTER, and RUST BROS. & BIRD, 
dress = its own FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, to aid in) eee Mace, Agents: Panos April | OMehundred and Afty miles are now built and 
J. M. SKINNER & CO building the road, to the same amount as the U. 8. in operation on both slopes of the Sierra Nevada Range 
.§ re CO., Bonds, issued for the same purpose, and no more. The net earnings fo: past c ; 
3 Elm St., Boston, Box 2918, TUE GOVERNMENT PERMITS the Trustees for the one en NOT INCURABLE. LIOM IN GOLD, plik - aon Mag rhe hte 
June 18 at First Mortgage Bond-holders to deliver the Bonds REV. WM. HARRISON, late &} interest liabilities; aud the net surplus for the pres- 
to the Company only as the road ts completed, and Member of the . 4A or Consumption ent year. after payment of expenses and Interest, is es- 
TENTS. after itt as ease at cgeagee cen megs by an ‘English yeiclas after his case i had been pro | timated at rt : 
issi S$ an d n respects a| nounced hopeless by several eminent physicians of 
ALD TENT made from fine Cotton | first-class Railroad, ‘aid with a heavy T rail, and | Central Brad ae ci the past six years has ad- $1,500,000 in gold. 
weighing 8 ounces ar fectly eneen, same 
Watertight 2nd Wilinegunat Gaumtaee win Poles, | completely supplied with depots, stations, turnouts, | Mintsiered, wite than 10,00 persons suffering in the | We have now on hand a supply, and are prepared (0 
ries, » ae &c., &c, Size, 10M. square, on. high, 4ft. car-shops, locomotives, cars, &c. various dhenedl il all orders at 
“e a pe do. made from same material (extra), $10,00. V.—A Capital Stock Subscription from the CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS AND CATARRH. 103 and Accrued Interest, 
an edge Tent. complete with everything, 74sft. square, stockholders, of which over Eight Million Dollars ee i limited amo’ of the 
; Mavatives Sheiter Oblong, Sibley, Bell, Hospital, have been paid in upon the work already done, and A Most. ary Case! ~ = 
’ . ’ 5 ’ 4 _Extraordin 
Surveyor’s, Chapel, and every other description of which will ve increased as the wants of the Compa- FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
Tent ate ey aw yd on ieceenate and Euro an ny require. The following statement of a most extraordipary . 


Stripe _ Plain, re Artistically a Large Tents case ought to convince the’most{skeptical of the efficacy | aring six per ceut. per annum, both imterest and 
or Fairs, &c.. r hire. 


VI.—Net Cash Earnings on its Way Business, | and power of this most remarkable remedy for lung | PFimeipal being explicitly made 








BOYLES’ TENT MANUFACTORY, that already amount to MORE THAN THE INTER- | diseases: “ PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN,” 
203 Fulton St., New York. peepee teenager set ap ee eee aoe. ae ne | Couformably with the specie laws of the Pacific Stat: s. 
June 18 12 are no indication of the vast through Rev. W. HaRRIson. Sir:—For the sake of me 
must follow the opening of the line to the Pacific, | vast numbers of people is a are _—, and d ion The Bonds are ot $1,000 each, with semi-annual gold 
but they certainly prove that First Mortgage Bends | "ith ay A readls poe coupons attached, payable in July and January, the 
THE ORGANIST’S PORTFOLIO. upon sueh property, costing mearty three times | ("varmhc oftour, Z be healed.) | | tack interest from Sanuary Ist being charged to the 
Series of Voluntaries from the Works of their amount, = this testimonial as to the extraordinary merits a ourchasers, in currency. 
: Ancient and Modern Composers. By Edward F. Secure tingen For many years I was troubled with Catarrh which | &” The Company reserve the right to advance the 
oe taries designed for the Organ, are like- Are Beyont Any - el aualy alta of a fave’ bleed: Ya mange bed urtes at eng time; but all erders ly @ 8 tee 
wise edmirably aan ted for rformers an one Cabi-| The Company have abundant means in their treas- very badly dh Civ i Tcalthfolly’ used one } Pe on hind ‘after | ‘t the time of any such advance will be filled at pres- 
<n oe all o . n Modern Ly mee pe : ury, and make ¥o appeal to the public to purchase their pent A. of vario saverticnd nostrums band af ~ = mtprice. They are believed to be the most perfect 
rice, on receipt of which, copies w mailed | gonds, as the daily subscriptions are entirely satisfac- | ent times too! it from some ysi- | and assured Corporate Seeurity now offered, and are 
Fas _— Seat = OO., Pastors; ‘577 tory; but they submit that, for entire security aud lib- —s our’ section, bat instead jum waa Nes cecommended to parsons secking desirable steady in- 
une 


eral retarns, there is certainly no better Investment in | evident! 





sinkin ng Into 0 helpless decline. i suffered | vestments, 





the markel. atl mery lere- | We receive all classes of Government Bonds, at their 
HAVE YOU SENT FOR THAT CASE OF The Union Pacific Bonds are for $1,000 each, and tng Ins in the lungs, acankered seh dall market rates, ta exchange foe the Contral Pacific 
HUMPHREY’S HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS ?| Dae Coupons attached. They have thirty years 10 | of the stomach and bowels, and excessive weakness. | Railroad Bonds, thus enabling the holders to realize 
run, and bear annual interest. payable on the firstdays | I expectorated terribly. ‘et ith butte hope | from 5 to 10 per cent. profit and keep the principal of 

ND if not, why not? youneed it every day. | of January and July at the Company's Office in the |-ion was muy reached, t hope | (or 





commenced their iny its equally secure, 
or may require it any ‘hour! That Fever, or | City of New York, at the rate of six per cent. in gold. | yarch Ist, the Mth of the eS June I took 
Croup, or Cough, or Rheumatism, Piles, or Collie, may iy 


Orders and inquiries will receive prompt attention. 
ad be- 
come again any day, and it will cost you more in time, | The principal Is payable in gold at maturity. At the ae p— Ay d. dng = pas hen gs pea {nformation, Descriptive Pamphlets, etc., giving a full 
oufiortns, eng mens freee, than sthecost of the ease, present rate ef gold, these bonds pay an annual tu-| 10” Pave worked steadily on a farm, all the time 2 tecount of the Organization, Pregress, Business and 
o do without it end, or goat once and getit, and you thei tof aud ‘ 
will have no reason to regret it. Forewarned is fore- a eh ses. = 3 my age ts 62, Venn erat yours Prospects of the Enterprise furnished on application. 
armed,preparation is prescrvatioa—in this case. NEARLY NINE PR CENT., Lor Bonds sent by return Express at our cost. 

rice is only $10.00, all complete, with book of 4 
ane and will be sent to any address in the States AND IT IS BELIEVED THAT THEY MAY 


























Holly, Oakland Co., Mich., Jan. 10, 1968, FISK & HA TCH, 
on receipt of the money, Address, SOON BE AT A PREMIUM. Dr. R. E. SuTTON & Co. Gentlemen : I wish h to FINANCIAL AGENTS OF THE C. P. R.R. CO. 
. . asian . . to t 
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